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TWENTIETH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD 


Hotel New Yorker, New York City, Saturday, February 24, 1945 


General Topic: The Public Services of the Independent Schools: Conversion or Reconversion 


8:30 A.M. Registration begins. (Fee: 50 cents.) MATHEMATICS 
Topic: Mathematics in the Forgotten Grades — I-VI 
9:30-11:00 A.M. Section Meetings: The discussion will be opened briefly by Miss Jane C. Brad- 


ley of Miss Hewitt’s Classes and Mr. Walter A. Davis, Jr., 
of the Greenwich Country Day School and then turned over 


E to the floor. It is hoped that all who attend will come with 
NGLISH something to contribute and will find something to take 
Chairman, John Richards, St. Paul’s School, Concord, away. The subject is of importance to all teachers of 

H Mathematics, for it concerns the foundation on which they 


must build. We want an exchange of ideas. 


Topic: Selection of Literature for Class-Room Study . 
and Appropriate Methods for its Teaching 11:15 A.M.-12:15 P.M. General Meeting 
ies at d siecle ci ae Appress: “The Study of the Humanities 
e€ discussion may inciude such subjects as the following, : m 5 . . 
already suggested by member schools: Classics as opposed John H. Finley, Jr., Professor of Greek and Latin, 
to modern works; anthologies vs. complete works; the dan- Harvard University, Vice-Chairman of the Uni- 
gers of pre-digested criticisms. versity’s Committee on the Objectives of a General 
Education in a Free Society 


Mopern LancuaGEs 1:00 P.M. Luncheon (reservations must be made in ad- 

Chairman, Professor Horatio Smith, Columbia Uni- vance) 
versity. (Member, Commission on Trends in Educa- Appress or WELCOME 
tion, Modern Language Association of America) ; = 


Mrs. Harold S. Osborne, Headmistress, The Spence 


Topics: How can we teach our students, within the School 
time allotted to us, to speak and understand a foreign Report of the Chairman of the Secondary Education 
language? Board 
_ How many of the techniques of the Army Train- Appress: “The Public Services of the Independent 
ing Program can we use in our schools? Schools” 

How much time should we devote to (a2) oral and The Hon. Robert N. Wilkin, Fudge of the District 
aural drill, (b) translation, (c) grammar, (d) culture Court of the U. 8., Northern District of Ohio, 
of the country whose language is being studied? Cleveland, Ohio. 

Prof. Smith will explain the work of the Commission and Appress: “The Function of the Independent Schools 
will then open the meeting to questions and discussion. in a Democracy” 
President Harold W. Dodds, Princeton University 
Natura ScieNcEs 3:00-4:30 P.M. Section Meetings: 
The meeting will be devoted entirely to open discussion of 
topics introduced by those who attend the meeting. Some 
suggested topics are: War Courses and Postwar Values; LaTIn 


Electronics in Secondary Schools; Content of Physics 


Courses; Minimum Reference Libraries in the Various Sci- Chairman, J. A. Thayer, St. Paul’s School, Concord, 

ences; Correlation of Science and Other Studies; Humaniz- .H. 

ing Science Teaching. The informal discussion will center around the CEEB ex- 
aminations and their influence upon Latin teaching. 


SocraL STUDIES 


Chairman, John T. Reardon, The Taft School, Water- Lipraries 
town, Conn. Chairman, Stella M. Morse, Librarian, Northfield 


G h ' h School for Girls, East Northfield, Mass. 
| a ewe ys empuasie, scope, and place in the Topic: Co-ordinating Curricular and Individual School 


‘ = ; Library Service 
Value of Educational Films (more particularly 


th E Editi f the March of Ti Participants: 
e new Forum Edition of the March of Time) Paul G. Chancellor, Librarian, The Hill School 


The Role of Social Studies in connection with 


Public Service, with specific questions: (a) How Thomas J. Durell, Commissioner of Elementary Edu- 
’ a Se 4 ° + } on * 5 9 

can we focus the interest of youth in public service? _cation in New Jersey 

(b) How can we help fill the need for enlightened Esther Millett, Librarian, Westover School 


political leadership? 


The meeting will be a round table discussion. 


(3) 








Primary SCHOOL 


Chairman, Isabel Chesnut, The Chapin School, New 
York City 


Topic: New Trends in Remedial Work in the Primary 
Grades, with Suggestions for Improved Materials 
and Techniques in the Teaching of Reading and 
Arithmetic 
In addition to the discussion there will be organized a dis- 
play of boarding schools for pas children. The members 

of the committee in charge of this meeting find that in these 


days of broken homes there are many requests being made 
to recommend “home schools.” 


Committee in Charge of Meeting: 


Chairman, Isabel Chesnut, The Chapin School 
Elizabeth Baldwin, The Spence School 
Mildred M. Donnelly, The Brearley School 
Mrs. T. M. Evarts, Miss Hewitt’s Classes 


RELIGION 


Chairman, The Reverend Arthur Kinsolving, Trinity 
Church, Princeton, N. J. 


Topic: Productive Christian Teaching 


* 





Discussion Leaders: 


The Reverend Paul A. Wolfe, The Brick Presby- 
terian Church, New York City 


The Reverend Elmore M. McKee, St. George’s 
Church, New York City 














All Conference section meetings will be 
informal and delegates are urged to come 
prepared to take an active part in the dis- 
cussions. 

In the English, Latin, Mathematics, 
and Modern Language sections opportunity 
will be provided for a consideration of the 
Secondary Education Board’s examination 
program. 


If you have not yet made your hotel 


reservations, may we remind you to do so 
at once? 
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Science may win a war. It takes more than sci- 
ence to keep a peace. Professional training, scien- 
tific techniques — these have to do with how the 
wheels go round. But why do the wheels go round? 
Towards what destination should they go? Is there 
to be any meaning in their smooth, precise, effi- 
cient (and, at present, mainly fatal) rotation? 
Even the most swagger men of science themselves 
admit that science has no answer to this final ques- 
tion. For at least thirty years it has been clear 
that the advance of scientific techniques beyond 
moral control has brought our civilization to the 
brink of ruin. It may needs be that self-defense for 
the nonce requires powerful and ever more power- 
ful death-engines, but the total abandon with which 








they are invented has become a narcotic: in order 
to save us from its noxious effects, ever larger doses 
of the drug are administered. 


Is there any counter-agent? Yes. One of the 
most potent is humane learning. By that is meant 
the whole range of man’s higher faculties. These 
are much slower-going. They need to be aroused 
in youth and cultivated throughout a life-time, for 
true education is not the pouring of knowledge into 
a mind, but the elicitation from it of the nobler 
powers which are already there innate. 





— From an editorial by “Uncle Dudley,” 
Boston Globe, November 15, 1944. 




















Mastery, mastery in anything, is a life-work. 
For the first thirty years of that life-work, say from 
twenty to fifty, there is little or no prospect of those 
three Golden Calves of the success-cult: Big Money, 
Glamor and Publicity. Poor old Europe, in her 
better days, knew this well and ordered her life of 
learning and of the arts for the long-term grind of 
solid achievement. Many were called but few were 
chosen. That is the common lot, true of all life and 
endeavor, which one accepts at the outset. A 
European scholar, a visitor at the University of 
Chicago, in the department of physiology, A. J. 
Carlson, has written to this office, ‘““According to 
my extensive experience in this and other lands, 
the primary defects in our efforts toward education 
are our ‘quiz kid’ ideals, our triviality and superfi- 
ciality, our failure to proceed to mastery, so that 
the student may experience the joy of achievement 
towards understanding.” 

Not to know is not the fatal thing: the fatal 
thing is not to know that we don’t know. First, 
learn how hard it is to do anything well. After a 
young American composer had written, had had 
performed and recorded by phonograph three sym- 
phonies with great applause (they are now dead 
and buried), a Frenchwoman, well schooled and 
eminent both as a pianist and composer, remarked 
sagely, ‘““What that young man needs is to study 


' the rules of counterpoint.” 


— From an editorial by “Uncle Dudley,” 
Boston Globe, November 16, 1944. 
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LANGUAGE TEACHING AND THE WAR 
By John C. Davis! 


I 


“She (Alice) took up the fan and a pair of the gloves, 
and was just going to tame the room, when her eye fell 
upon a little bottle that stood near the looking-glass. 

here was no label this time with the words ‘DRINK 
ME,’ but nevertheless she uncorked it and put it to her 
lips. ‘I know something interesting is sure to happen,’ 
she said to herself, ‘whenever I eat or drink anything; 
so I'll just see what this bottle does’.” 

The problems of foreign-language instruction 
in the United States have come to the fore with 
increasing intensity of expression in the years 
since the war began. There has been criticism, 
often sound, of the results from our methods of 
teaching: G.1. Joe is not able to use the French 
he wasted three years learning at Middletown 
High School; if he is able to read a French, 
Spanish, or Italian newspaper, he cannot make 
himself understood by the French, Spaniards, 
or Italians. The conclusion is, inevitably, that 
he has not been well taught or that he has not 
been taught the right material. Therefore our 
schools and colleges are to blame. 

G. I. Joe’s educational biography is easy to 
trace. In his sophomore year in high school, or 
perhaps a year or so earlier in private schools, he 
followed the path laid down for him by tradition 
and started to learn a modern foreign language, 
— French, German, Spanish, or Italian. 

Most schools allowed Joe to drop his language 
after two years, and to take another for two 
years; or he could continue his first language for 
a third year. If he went to college, he continued 
one language, which could be finished at the end 
of Freshman or Sophomore year, depending on 
the requirements of the college. And so, when he 
finds himself a number of years later in France, 
Italy, or in contact with Spanish-speaking 
Americans to the south, the sounds of the 
language are different from what he thought 
they were in Middletown High School; the 
words he had known then didn’t seem to be the 
ones he wanted to use now. The Lenoir children 
of his French reader, writing tiresome letters to 
cousins in America, eating beefsteak and peas 
in restaurants, or exchanging pencils with one 
another, had no remembered contact with Cher- 
bourg or Caen, and he felt that he had wasted 
several years of his educational life. 

This situation was grasped very quickly by 
the language teachers themselves, who did not 


spare their attacks, and by the Army and Navy, 
who set about getting to the goal they wanted 
with the greatest possible speed. Mr. Leonard 
Bloomfield, in his “Outline Guide for the Prac- 
tical Study of Foreign Languages,” published in 
1942,2 stated bluntly: ‘Our schools and colleges 
teach us very little about language, and what 
they teach us is largely in error. The text- 
books are far from perfect and some teachers do 
not have sufficient command of the foreign 
language. Often enough the student, after two, 
three, or four years of instruction, cannot really 
use the language he has been studying.” 

I will come back to Professor Bloomfield’s 
specific criticism later. It is enough to point out 
here that both teacher and student realize that 
the past twenty years of language instruction 
have not produced usable results. 

To remedy this situation, Professor Bloom- 
field and others, including the Military and 
Naval Services, have constructed a new and 
more direct approach to foreign languages, 
largely oral in the first stages, using native speak- 
ers called “informants” to demonstrate correct 
pronunciation. After listening to the informant, 
the student imitates the sound of the word, and 
copies and practices it until he is thoroughly 
familiar with accent, orthography, and meaning. 








MEETING OF HEADMASTERS AND 
ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


Friday evening, 8:15, February 23, Hotel 
New Yorker 


The Elementary Schools Committee of the 
Secondary Education Board announces that it is 
planning a special meeting of the headmasters and 
admissions officers of secondary schools with heads 
of elementary schools, to be held on the evening 
ans the Annual Conference at the Hotel 

ew Yorker. All who are interested are cordially 
invited to attend. 

A similar meeting was held in Boston in 1941 
with great success. The session will be informal, 
and the Committee will be glad to receive sugges- 
tions for questions or topics to be included in the 
agenda. In order that we may know how large a 
room is needed, please let us know in advance if 
you plan to attend. 


—Frank S. Somersy, Chairman, 
The Buckley School, 
120 East 74th Street, New York 21. 























1 Mr. Davis is Master in French and Spanish at St. Albans School, Washington, D. C. 
2 Bloomfield, Leonard: Outline Guide for the Practical Study of Foreign Languages, Linguistic Society of America, Baltimore, 1942, 
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This process is expanded until the student is 
able to converse on his own, when his vocabu- 
lary will grow more rapidly than in the earlier 
stages of the course. 

The Services and several universities have 
used this system with success in the last few 
years, and it seems likely that more and more 
colleges and universities will adopt it as time 
brings forth additional necessity for men in the 
armed services who can speak native languages 
such as Malayan and Tagalog. For the post- 
war educational system, we will be able, accord- 
ing to the system’s adherents, to approach more 
directly the languages of our cultural heritage, 
the western European group, — and those na- 
tions like China and Russia, understanding of 
whom will be a practical necessity. 


I] 


In my own career as a master in foreign 
languages in an independent school, I have had 
the opportunity to talk with a great many par- 
ents of ’teen-age boys about languages and 
methods of teaching. These parents and I meet 
on the common ground of an interest in equip- 
ping the boy with the linguistic preparation 
which will be most useful, either for his internal 
or external nourishment, after he has matured. 

When these parents asked me what I thought 
of the “‘new way” of teaching foreign languages, 
by which they meant the rapid direct method of 
Professor Bloomfield and the Service Language 
Schools, I preserved the same sort of silence I 
have to assume when the same parents inform 
me they think it is fine that their son is learning 
Spanish because it will be so useful to the boy’s 
future life in trade with South America, or be- 
cause we are being brought closer to South 
America by communication acceleration, or for 
various other reasons partaking of a certain 
newsy romanticism. To these questions, I have 
more than once been tempted to state that I 
thought a love for Rossini’s music would do 
more for our cultural rapprochement with South 
America than a knowledge of Spanish, for there 
is precious little evidence to support the pre- 
tension that a common language fosters friend- 
ship. However, in all these matters I have kept 
silent. 

But the “New Method” cannot be turned 
aside by conversation. If it is practical to adopt, 
it should be adopted; the old system should be 
thrown out and the new one installed, and as 
quickly and painlessly as possible. But to make 





certain of our foundations is the first concern of 
the college and secondary school educator, and 
so I would first want to ask the following 
questions: 

1. To what goal is education in foreign languages 
directed? 

2. With a definite goal, is the old method practical? 

3. With the same goal, is the new method practical? 


4. How can we convert to the new system, or how can 
we improve the old? Is the old able to be improved? 


Ill 


Since 1900, education has been split into two 
distinct types: that which introduces the stu- 
dent to what will enable him to survive exter- 
nally, and that which leads him to what will en- 
able him to survive internally.! 

Education for external survival would be, 
naturally enough, mathematics for the engineer; 
for internal survival, a knowledge of Shakes- 
peare, Brahms, or the unfashionable Rossini. 
Under this division, the languages, French, 
Spanish, German, Italian, and especially the 
long-since assassinated Latin and Greek, take 
their place as internal food. 

The “errors of language teaching,” as Pro- 
fessor Bloomfield chooses to call them, are no 
more to be wondered at than if one were to step 
over the border between France and Spain and 
find Spaniards speaking Spanish. It is a ques- 
tion of another country, for the inadequacy of 
past methods to meet present needs is no more 
than the result of the shift from the goal of in- 
ternal, to that of external, nourishment. Lan- 
guages have an extremely practical use at the 
present time, and we should shift our educa- 
tional goal to meet temporary exigencies, if pos- 
sible. Certainly the old method will not serve 
in the present emergency. 

The old method served its day, and well, and 
will serve again, for there has always been a 
leaven of students in schools and colleges who, 
through fortunate circumstances or native abil- 
ity, have used it to add one or two languages 
to their mental arsenal. Blessed by nature with 
loose articulation and a good ear, they have 
picked up other tongues easily, and with charm- 
ing perseverance, and disregard for other nations’ 
sensibilities, have carried their incorrect Spanish, 
French, or German into every corner of Europe. 
They have finally ended up speaking the lan- 
guage fluently and some even beautifully. 

I wonder if this result is not the best that 
one can expect from any system of education, 


11 would add that the second type of education should enable man to survive eternally as well, but this is considered irrelevant. 
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however it may operate, and whatever emphasis 
it may place on grammar, conversation, or read- 
ing. There is no reason to suppose, as the Serv- 
ice Schools and Mr. Bloomfield apparently do, 
that linguistic proficiency is given to all men. 
After all, no one expects all men to be engineers, 
or lawyers, or chemists, merely because the nor- 
mal American educational hegira includes mathe- 
matics, public speaking, and chemistry. The 
old system, if it can be called by such a pejora- 
tive adjective, produced men and women who 
not only spoke the language well, but in addi- 
tion acquired a cultural background which was 
even more important than the transitory mimi- 
cry of inflections in French or the correct pro- 
nunciation of “heureux” or “serrurerie’”’. That 
G. I. Joe cannot speak French now, hardly an 
indictment of the former method of teaching, 
means merely that G. I. Joe had little talent for 
it in 1934, and less interest in it. In view of the 
limitations imposed on the old system by time, 
student interest, and native ability, it worked, 
and is still working, better than any other tem- 
porary method toward the goal of internal 
education. 

At the present time, however, with the prac- 
tical use for the spoken language rapidly learned, 
we should temporarily abandon the older sys- 
tem in favor of the quick new way, in which 
conversational facility is stressed and G. I. Joe 
will be able to say what is necessary to say (I do 
not say what he may want to say) eight months 
or so after he has started the language. 


But for the post-war period, I do not see any 
reason for keeping Professor Bloomfield’s 
method, except for the purpose of instructing 
those men who will be sent over in various 

“armies of occupation’’, since the method is ex- 
pensive and will be difficult to fit into a day 
containing only twenty-four hours. There are 
people who will argue that quick communication 
will demand linguistic contact with those na- 
tions lying so few air-miles away, but this need 
is not so imperative historically as they think, 
since the British and French, both eminently 
practical peoples, have for centuries lived 
twenty-four hours from each other, with less 
tendency to acquire a spoken knowledge of the 
other’s language than any two other nations on 
earth.! 

Since we have before us the reality that the 
practical language program of Professor Bloom- 
field and of the Government is better for war- 
time, and the old system better for the time 


1Spykman, America’s Strategy in World Politics, p. 255. 


when man will again have to be nourished in- 
ternally, educators have the problem of convert- 
ing their present system to meet the demand of 
the Army and Navy: to enable the student to 
say what the State will want him to say, and to 
do it as quickly as possible. 


IV 

Yale, according to a recent article in the New 
York Times, has converted most of its Freshman 
language classes to this method. Ten class hours 
a week are devoted to the language selected by 
the student, and in the first term, eight of these 
ten hours are used for oral practice. In the sec- 
ond term, when the oral habits of the students 
are supposedly fixed, the majority of the time is 

ent in reading. Under the old system at Yale, 
* 00 hours per week were spent in class, and 
perhaps twice that amount of time in prepara- 
tion. The entire time for preparation has now 
been included in class time. This shift of em- 
phasis, more than anything else, underlines the 
change from “the approach for internal use,” 
with its need for reflection and outside prepara- 
tion, to the “practical needs” of wartime educa- 
tion, which require supervised laboratory pe- 
riods. What Yale has done, other colleges are 
doing, and since the new method brings forth 
the results which are to be expected from it, we 
may reasonably assume that before long every 
college in the country will attempt to bring its 
foreign-language departments into line. 

The reform cannot stop with them, however. 
Now that the colleges have taken this abrupt 
tack, should a change also be made in the — 
preparing for college? Since the schoolboy i 
even more linguistically receptive, than older 
students, more flexible in imitating sounds and 
quicker to remember words, it seems that the 
schools should adopt the same practical philos- 
ophy of wartime education and use the same 
means to achieve results. The only question is, 
—can they do it within the limits imposed on 
them by money, administration, and personality? 

To use the Service Method of direct approach 
in the average or above-average high school or 
preparatory school would be impossible. Since 
my only teaching experience has been with the 
small classes of the independent school, my 
reasons are naturally based on that foundation, 
but what is true in the private school, with its 
small classes and increased individual attention, 
should be even more true in the large classes of 
the public high schools. 
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We are unable to use the method advocated 
by Professor Bloomfield, successful as it may 
have been, because of time, money, and interest. 

From the point of view of school administra- 
tion, there is not enough time in our schedule, 
crowded as it is with the essential courses of 
English, mathematics, chemistry, physics, etc., 
to devote ten hours a week, or even six, to a 
method of teaching foreign languages which, 
for its success, demands long periods of practice, 
—not three-quarters of an hour per day, but 

erhaps two ines diet an adolescent boy. 

 doake that there is a school in the country, 
however well-organized, which can afford that 
luxury. 

Secondly, Professor Bloomfield’s program re- 
quires informants, native speakers who have 
very special qualifications and who, themselves, 
have been trained to be informants. To add an 
informant for every five language classes in the 
secondary schools of the country would be an 
additional financial burden which perhaps one 
out of a hundred schools could afford. 

In the third place, and from the point of 
view of the teacher the most serious objection, 
the program demands the whole-hearted coop- 
eration of the student. The Service Program 
trainee has to be interested in his work; other- 
wise he wouldn’t be in it. Under the curious 
system of rewards and punishments by which 
human nature functions most efficiently, his re- 
ward is immediate; so is his punishment. In 
secondary education, a boy’s interest is diverted 
into many other channels: athletics, science, or 
the normal excitement of adolescence itself. He 
does not select his course of study; it is imposed 
on him. The reward for doing well is delayed 
and not very interesting when it comes; the 
punishment is also delayed until the end of the 
year, and then is mitigated by a host of consid- 
erations which he considers much more impor- 
tant than the question of his passing or failure. 

These, then, are the most important consid- 
erations to be taken into account if the new 
direct approach is applied to the preparatory 
schools and the high schools. There are others, 
more minor in nature, such as size of class, 
selectivity, and material content of the course, 
but the eieane show that any attempt to swing 
secondary education from the traditional path 
will prove impossible because, although the 
teacher may be able and willing to cooperate, 
there stand in the way facts which cannot be 
altered without curriculum sacrifices which 
would prove more serious, ipso facto, than to 
teach no languages at all. 


V 


Faced with the divergent goals of the second- 
ary and “tertiary” branches of education, — 
with schools holding fast to the slow cultural 
approach, the conjugations of verbs, the old 
familiar sentences, — the colleges branching into 
special emphasis on the spoken language, we 
have two possibilities: change our course to meet 
the colleges, or do nothing. 


I have mentioned our hysteria of the last 
war, which was an example of national emotional 
instability that was unwise and dangerous by 
every practical as well as cultural standard. 
From the advent of Hitler to the present, it 
would have been to our military advantage to 
have increased the study of German in our 
schools. Instead, the number of students taking 
it declined, symptomatic of our dangerous re- 
lapse into emotional thinking! 


The luxury of impractical hysteria is only 
one result of a bad American trait: the love of 
poorly-analyzed change. Committed by an ill- 
founded tradition to a belief that progress and 
progression are synonymous, we jump illogically 
to the conclusion that what is old is bad, what 
is new is good. Applying to education and art 
the standards by which we used to judge our 
automobiles, we are ready to risk throwing away 
an old system, whose mistakes we know and 
whose virtues we ignore, for new ideas and plans 
whose virtues we magnify and whose possible 
errors we bravely refuse to consider. This devo- 
tion to the “new broom sweeping clean,” and to 
many other forms of proverbial abracadabra, 
will become increasingly expensive for us as we 
progress in our national maturity. We ought to 
stop playing “cowboy and Indian” and should act 
as an adult among nations, should cease fiddling 
with one toy after another merely for the sake 
of our own amusement, or out of sentimental 
reverence for nursery rhymes sung to us in our 
national babyhood. 


It is this national irresponsibility which 
prompts so many educators, as well as a huge 
flock of semi-informed outsiders, to say earnestly 
that something must be done “to remedy the 
state of foreign-language teaching,” that “we 
will see changes in the next ten years” as a re- 
sult of the Service Program and the method 
used by Professor Bloomfield and his followers. 
It is to the credit of earnest supporters of the 
method, such as Henry Grattan Doyle of George 
Washington University, that they deplore the 
hasty acceptance of their approach by the 
casually-informed public. I do not think they 
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are unaware of the impracticability of perman- 
ently adopting their method. 

So let the American schools continue to teach 
as they have in the past, doing the best they can 
with the material they have, and with the prob- 
lems they have to meet. They are educating the 
man, not training him in something which is by 
nature transitory. Let the colleges, when the 
war is over, turn back to the old method with its 
three hours of class and six or seven hours of re- 
flective preparation. The education of the inner 


man is a luxury in wartime; practical considera- 
tions of physical survival override it momen- 
tarily in their necessary passion for quick re- 
sults. But they must be converted, post animi 
furorem, to their rightful peacetime function of 
making man spiritually better by teaching 
him the way, since he is the only one who 
can perform this divine improvement. If we 
fail to reconvert our system of education, — 
well, there are more ways than one to lose a 
war. 





LANGUAGES AND THE POSTWAR WORLD 
By John Conley! 


I 


A thing that has struck me forcibly in talking 
to modern language teachers is that many of 
them can’t use or don’t use some of the devices? 
most valuable for their courses. In some cases, 
where the budget is small, teachers simply can’t 
introduce these devices. In others —and for 
good reasons — teachers feel that their objec- 
tives are so many and their time so short that 
to go outside an established framework is to 
toy with “faddism” and to threaten the success 
of their pupils’ work. 

However, I think we can quite safely urge 
our pupils to be alert to all the opportunities 
around them for language training, and we can 
point out to them ways to supplement their re- 
quired and basic work with schemes for their 
own improvement. 


II 


Now in making more or less informal inquiries 
of friends and pupils alike, I’ve been astonished 
to learn how few rea//y know of the advantages 
of the shortwave radio. They’re aware, of 
course, that there is such a thing as foreign 
language broadcasting on shortwave, but a large 
number seem to believe that you have to be 
some sort of “expert,” that you have to have 
“‘special antennas,” and that you have to spend 
hours to tune in properly. I’m also surprised to 
see how few people even realize that most radios 
have shortwave buttons which make foreign- 
language broadcasts as available as the local 
baseball scores. 

But let me assure you that even with radios 
of very modest price (like my own!) it is quite 


possible to hear a variety of French, Italian, 
Spanish, German, Portuguese, and other lan- 
guage programs every day and hear them in the 
full perfection of cultivated native speakers, nor 
need you be a technician to pick them up. Duar- 
ing the past two or three years, to be sure, many 
of these broadcasts have emanated from OWI 
stations in Boston and New York and have been 
concerned largely with war news. Yet their an- 
nouncers have been, in many instances, well- 
known exiles or refugees, in others, Americans 
educated abroad, and their accomplishment has 
been real. It is still possible, too, to hear Lon- 
don with little difficulty and great pleasure: I 
know of no more flawless French than that of 
Alain Gravel of the BBC, whose 15 minutes of 
news is beamed to Canada daily at 6:30. 

Of course, the most-heartening thing of all 
is that, as Europe is gradually liberated and as 
we move into an era of peace, the possibilities 
for the future are so seemingly limitless. Already 
we are beginning to hear much of “Radio AI- 
giers,” “Radio Tunis,” “Radio Bari.” “Paris 
Mondial” is again operating under democratic 
auspices. 


Certainly one of the real hopes for the future 
is that we, as teachers (language teachers par- 
ticularly), will do our part as proponents of the 
idea of multi-language broadcasting on as vast 
a scale as possible. We have already heard what 
a “‘world of wonders” is waiting for us after the 
war. We have every reason to believe that radio 
will take Gulliver strides and that its use in the 
classroom will be large. Languages represent 
perhaps the primary cultural barrier, and I 
know of no better way of breaking down the old 


1 Mr. Conley is a member of the Modern Language Department at Detroit University School, Detroit, Mich. 
2 Recording Machines for use in phonetics, foreign-language records, shortwave radios, foreign-language newspapers, etc. 
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provincialisms, the old isolationism, than build- 
ing a respect for our neighbors’ languages. 


Ill 


At the moment my suggestion would be that, 
even though we change nothing in the tradi- 
tional presentation of our courses, we make an 
unceasing campaign for the use of the shortwave 
radio by our pupils on their own time. News pro- 
grams are begging to be heard all day long—espe- 
cially from about five to seven in the evening. 

Beyond that, I think that we teachers should 
use these opportunities ourselves and keep our- 
selves informed as to how native Frenchmen or 
Spaniards or Germans or Italians are feeling 
me their world at any given moment. I think, 
too, that we must work among our friends and 
among our pupils’ parents, especially those who 





themselves have studied languages in school and 
who look back with nostalgia at their former 
glory and sigh, “Ah yes, I used to be pretty 
good in French, but I guess I’ve let it slip.” 
Certainly there is no more painless method of 
brushing up on French than sitting restfully in 
a sofa and hearing Julien Green from New York 


or Alain Gravel from London. It’s so easy that 


once our boys and their parents start using the 
radio intelligently for language purposes, our 
task will be lightened immeasurably. 

I suggest that we be centers of contagion to- 
ward the idea of developing foreign-language 
broadcasts on a wider and wider scale. We 
might begin by making our local radio managers 
conscious of the potential audience among stu- 
dents for such programs, for here surely is 
French without tears. 





SCIENCE COMES 


TO LANGUAGES 


Fortune, August, 1944 


There is a lot of profitable reading for a lot 
of educators in the article Science Comes to 
Languages, in Fortune, August, 1944. It is as- 
sumed that all teachers of modern languages 
have read it, and it is here recommended to all 
school administrators, curriculum committees, 
and examination makers. Allowing for the maga- 
zine’s flair for scientific dazzle and a facile “‘tool- 
ing of the job,” the article is still by all odds the 
best popularized account to date of the Army’s 
program to give trainees a real command of 
foreign tongues. To fashion this article the edi- 
tors went to the best scholarly sources, and they 
have marshaled their facts toward a conclusion 
that is hard to escape. 

After a review of successes achieved by the 
Army Language Section, the article plunges into 
the prickly woods of linguistics. It traces briefly 
the development of that science through the 
work of Boas and Sapir, and demonstrates its 
completely inductive approach to language 
through its sounds, structure, and melody. This 
it contrasts to the “legislative” approach through 
grammar. ‘Then, with a bow to Professor 
Leonard Bloomfield, it gives an account of 
language-teaching procedure under the Army 
program. This is essentially as it is to be found 
in Professor Bloomfield’s pamphlet: 4n Outline 
Guide for the Practical Study of Foreign Languages. 
In conclusion it tackles the important question 
— can, or how can, this method be applied to 


language teaching in schools and colleges? The 
chief objections to introducing the new method, 
coming from “standard teachers,” are recog- 
nized. To wit: 

Why, this is only the Berlitz method! 

No, it isn’t; for while that method admittedly 
produces good speakers of foreign tongues, it 
apparently does it the hard way. The learner, 
according to the linguistic scientists, still is 
handicapped by a “mother-tongue fixation” 
which the Berlitz System apparently doesn’t 
recognize or overcome. The linguistic approach 
removes this difficulty. 

Again, says the “standard teacher,” this 
Army plan is all right for a crisis, when time and 
money are given with autocratic fullness and 
directness, but it can’t work in our academic 
scheme of things. Fortune, citing its scholarly 
authorities, says that it can, although necessarily 
at a slower pace. It cites one product of Army 
thought that may, indeed, be the starting point 
for schools who may want to try this new 
method. It is “a language textbook written ac- 
cording to linguistic principles, records that per- 
form the work of drillmasters, and manuals writ- 
ten entirely in the foreign language to instruct 
the drillmaster (in the absence of a linguistic 
scientist) on how to function.” This seems to 
be something tangible that all language teachers 
and curriculum-makers should look into. In 
fact, this whole new field of language teaching 
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is something that would seem to offer fascinat- 
ing exploration, and Fortune says, “Experiments 
along such lines may well be conducted by in- 
dependent, or private, schools . . . [which] can 
play a far greater réle as centers of educational 
advance than they ever have.” 


The case presented by proponents of the 
Army method is, in essence, this: not only does 
it produce better speakers, but also, by starting 
with speech, it produces better readers; and the 
weight of a lot of scholarly thought and experi- 
ment is behind this conclusion. The latter part 
of the above conclusion — about reading — is 


the one that should especially make the “ 
ard teachers” take thought. 

Obstacles to any change are always obvious; 
in this case, the necessity of re-teaching the 
teachers; the difficulty of creating an examina- 
tion (why not with records?); and the threat to 
the neat card-pile of class schedules. But, given 
the worth of the goal, all these seeming moun- 
tains can be topped. Schools of our type have 
the opportunity here to enhance their reputation 
by having the vision of pioneers and the pioneer’s 
ingenuity in overcoming obstacles. 

— Paut G. Cuance tor, Librarian, 


The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 


stand- 





FRENCH CONVERSATION AT 
By Marjorie 
Mary Institute, St 

I 


To meet the need of oral work felt by stu- 
dents who continue the study of French in col- 
lege, and to enable all our students, whether 
they pursue French after leaving high school or 
not, to understand spoken French and to speak 
it with fair ability, Mary Institute last year? in- 
augurated a new course, one in French conver- 
sation. This supplements the regular courses in 
French. The experiment involved a total of 
some one hundred and thirty-seven students, in 
fact all French students from the ninth through 
the twelfth grades. Each grade comprises sec- 
tions varying from four to seventeen students in 
a section. We are aware that this course in the 
last analysis is not new; it possesses characteris- 
tics of the traditional courses in French conver- 
sation offered in colleges. In reality it is an old 
course moved down to high school level. And 
in adapting French conversation for high school 
students we have modified the course in two 
ways. In the first place we have changed it by 
stressing the comprehension of a flow of spoken 
French at the beginning of the learning period, 
whereas this comprehension is usually reserved 
to a later time. In the second place we have re- 
quired no preparation in our course. In making 
changes we have watched with interest the 
methods employed in the Foreign Area and Lan- 
guage Studies of the Army Specialized Training 
Program, the most recent experiment in language 
teaching. This experiment has postponed com- 


SECONDARY SCHOOL LEVEL’ 
D. Mullins . 


. Louis, Missouri 


prehension of the spoken language and has re- 
quired preparation. From the language teach- 
ing of the Foreign Area and Language Studies we 
have borrowed the method of using two teachers 
for the same class, one to conduct formal study, 
such as grammar and composition, the other to 
direct oral French. In short, we have adapted 
the “informant.” 


II 


The method of the traditional course in con- 
versation requires students to memorize groups 
of sentences, to prepare conversations on given 
topics, and to give “free” conversations as a 
major part of the course. Infrequently did these 
courses at the very beginning stress the under- 
standing of a flow of the spoken language in long 
passages. The method involved in the recent 
course of the Foreign Area and Language Studies 
usually required students to begin their study 
by memorizing lists of expressions in the foreign 
language. The “informant” repeated these ex- 
pressions many times and the students imitated 
the “informant’s” pronunciation and accent. 
The emphasis on the comprehension of long pas- 
sages, such as stories and material on “‘civiliza- 
tion,” and the testing of this comprehension 
were reserved to a later period in the course of 
study. 

We, on the other hand, have put the empha- 
sis on this comprehension at the beginning of 
the course. To achieve this we have used vari- 


1 Mme. Jeanne B. Shaklee conducted the experiment in French conversation described in this article. 
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ous devices and procedures. We have often read 
or told stories in French and then have tested 
comprehension of this material by oral questions 
in French, or by a written résumé in English. 
Perhaps even a greater departure from the usual 
class in French conversation and that of the 
Foreign Area and Language Studies is that we re- 
quire no preparation for our class in conversa- 
tion. The class meets one period out of five 
periods a week and we devote the entire time to 
oral work or to the testing of oral work. The 
students do not know before they come to class 
what the “informant” will discuss or read, or 
how she will test their comprehension of this 
material. This very element of surprise lends a 
certain zest to the experiment. Our “informant” 
makes general observations in French on pro- 
nunciation; then she gives instructions about the 
formations of sounds. She stresses articulation, 
spelling of the different sounds, and rhythm. 
The students learn first by explanation and then 
by imitation. They are given ample opportunity 
for drill both collectively and individually. Vari- 
ous vowel sounds similar in pronunciation are 
frequently the subject of the lessons in pronun- 
ciation, and for drill purposes the same vowels 
appear in sentences. Contrary to expectations 
this part of the program makes an especial ap- 
peal. This is due, perhaps, to the fact that the 
students easily grasp the explanations in French 
because of gestures and because of numerous 
repetitions. 

As comprehension and pronunciation im- 
prove, we give additional stress to the student’s 
ability to speak French. Conversation in this 
undertaking is sometimes based on the vocabu- 
lary made familiar to the student in her other 





French classes; sometimes it revolves around 
events of the day. Once we used the entrance of 
the French soldiers in Corsica; another time we 
utilized the film Madame Curie as the subject of 
conversation. Particularly successful were the 
simple conversations that the “informant” had 
organized around situations in which the student 
could easily imagine herself. A tea, including in- 
troductions and leave-takings, arrival at a 
hotel, the movies, and vacations supplied human 
and lively interest in these conversations and 
the student learned the new idiomatic expres- 
sions and vocabulary first orally and then visu- 
ally. Most of the students were finally able to 
employ these patterns of speech in questions and 
answers to each other. 


III 


The work, as we have said before, has been 
experimental. We have adapted the experiment 
to our particular group of students, and with 
the results of our foundation we hope to gain 
further perfection in spoken French. In evaluat- 
ing our experiment we feel that in general it has 
been a successful one. We are aware that we 
may have sacrificed to some extent the immedi- 
ate ability on the part of some of our students 
to speak simple conversational French. But we 
believe that the stress at the beginning of the 
course on comprehension and pronunciation has 
given us immediate returns, for the students 
have developed in a marked degree their powers 
of attention and concentration and, something 
greatly to be desired, a discriminating ear. We 
feel that the most rewarding result as far as all 
students are concerned is the immediate increase 
in interest in French as a living language. 





ENGLAND’S PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
By The Rev. Canon Spencer Leeson, M.A. 


Headmaster of Winchester College, one of Britain’s most famous public schools; formerly an official of Britain’s Board of Education. 
This article by Canon Leeson was written especially for the Buttetin to describe to Americans something about the British “‘public’’ schools of today.—ED. 


The Public Schools of England include board- 
ing schools and day schools. The title is rather 
misleading; as it would seem to imply that they 
are all under public control; but this is not the 
case. Many are entirely independent of central 
or local authority, and others are under the con- 
trol of central authority only and have no offi- 
cial relation with the local authority. 

The Public Schools are of varying age and 


origin. Some go back to the fourteenth century; 
others were founded a few years ago. But, by 
and large, they all stand for the same aims in 
education. In public discussions in this country, 
when people speak of the “‘Public Schools,” they 
generally mean the boarding schools. I shall 
therefore confine myself to those. There are 
about a hundred for boys. 

The principles and aims for which these 
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schools stand may be roughly summed up as 
follows: 





Almost all of them are of a religious 
foundation of one or another denomina- 
tion of Christianity and have put this 
right in the front of their work. They 
also aim at the building up of character 
by training boys to take part in the life 
of a closely knit community, and by giv- 
ing to the senior boys under the prefec- 
torial system a large measure of respon- 
sibility for running the school. 


It has been found by experience that this 
develops qualities in boys that might otherwise 
not appear, and anyone who has watched the 
progress of a boy between 16 and 18, when these 
opportunities first come to him, must be struck 
by the rapidity of the growth that follows. The 
same principle is employed in day schools, but 
naturally in the day school there is not so much 
time for the exercise of various forms of re- 
sponsibility. 


Student Responsibility 

At an English boarding school, the boys at- 
tend throughout the year except for vacations, 
and opportunities for responsibility therefore 
multiply. This principle can be seen at work in 
the running of a “House” and school teams and 
school societies of every sort. Not only do the 
boys get experience in the elementary business 
of administration, but they also learn the respon- 
sibilities of leadership and how to gain the con- 
fidence of those under them. 

This has borne fruit in the records of British 
administration in many different parts of the 
world. England’s boarding schools would never 
claim that they are always successful — but they 
hope that they can make some contribution to 
this need. 

In addition to religion and to the develop- 
ment of a sense of responsibility, English board- 
ing schools seek to maintain as high a standard 
of scholarship in all subjects as is possible. It 
is sometimes mistakenly supposed that the only 
subjects taught at these schools are Latin and 
Greek. This may have been true a hundred 
years ago, but it is not so now. The study of the 
Classics is still the essential core in the training 
of a number of the abler boys, but to this have 
been added mathematics, science, modern lan- 
guages, history, economics, law and current 
affairs generally, Divinity and English being the 
essential core of a boy’s programme no matter 
what may be the subject of his specialization. 


Physical Training 


The necessary physical foundation is pro- 
vided by games and physical training, and for 
the last forty years pre-Service training has been 
included in the shape of Junior Training Corps, 
to which almost all the boys belong. This Corps 
was able at the beginning of World War I to 
provide large numbers of junior officers to re- 
place the casualties of the early months in Bri- 
tain’s regular Army. In the course of the present 
war to the J.T.C. has been added the Air Train- 
ing Corps and, in some cases, school run units 
of the Naval Training Corps. 

The work of England’s boarding schools has 
been greatly added to in bulk and variety and 
interest by the present war. The essential work 
of general training has, of course, to go on, and 
the problem is to maintain proper standards 
there while finding time for the numerous addi- 
tional responsibilities entailed by the war. 


Wear Policies 

Pre-Service training continues intensively, 
adapting itself as rapidly as possible to the tac- 
tical lessons of modern warfare. Practically 
every school has also a contingent of the Home 
Guard, in which almost all boys over seventeen 
are enrolled. They form part of Britain’s Local 
Defence scheme, and would no doubt be called 
into action if necessity arose. 

Nearly all boarding schools in England have 
undertaken agricultural work, and assist at 
neighboring farms besides cultivating plots of 
their own to strengthen Britain’s food supply 
and organizing harvest and forestry camps in the 
summer holidays. Senior boys are all trained in 
Air Raid Precaution duties and, here again, the 
school squads form part of the Local Defence. 

Innumerable other jobs crop up from time to 
time in connection with the nation’s war effort, 
and the schools have placed themselves unre- 
servedly at the disposal of Britain for any help 
they can give consistent with the discharging of 
their primary duties already defined. 

I am anxious not to leave an impression that 
effort of this kind is confined to boarding schools 
or, indeed, to any one type of school. All schools 
in Britain are helping and, in the process, all are 
learning much that they did not know before. 


Future Possibilities 
There is keen discussion in the country about 
the future of the Public Schools, and the schools 
themselves can claim that they initiated the 
discussions through the Governing Bodies Asso- 
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ciation and the Headmasters’ Conference. They 
hope that they have certain educational benefits 
to offer to those who come to them, but the 
difficulty is that most of them are expensive, 
charging annual fees on the general average of 
£150 ($600) or more, and this places the schools 
out of the reach of parents of limited means. 

There are, however, at all the schools, En- 
trance Scholarships, but these are only won by 
boys of outstanding ability. That these schools 
should be thus confined to the sons of parents 
who are in a comfortable financial position has, 
not unnaturally, created the impression that 
they are the homes of social and financial privi- 
lege, and it has been argued that they should be 
made available to the sons of all parents of 
whatever class or means. 

The schools share this desire, and many 
schemes are now under consideration for making 
them accessible over a wider area. Many parents 
in England hold that there should be an exten- 
sion of boarding school accommodation. This 
could be done partly by Britain’s Government 
building new boarding schools, partly by exist- 
ing day schools providing boarding accommoda- 
tion and partly also by places in the so-called 
Public Schools being thrown open in greater 
numbers than is now practicable to parents of 
limited means. 


Fleming Committee 
In July, 1942, the President of the Board of 
Education — Mr. R. A. Butler — appointed a 
Committee called the Fleming Committee to 
consider means of associating England’s Public 
Schools more closely with the national system of 





education, and this step was warmly welcomed 
by the authorities of the schools. A preliminary 
report of this Committee appeared in the No- 
vember BuLLeETIN. 

From my experience as a headmaster, first 
of a day school and then of a boarding school, I 
have not the slightest doubt that a satisfactory 
plan can be made; I have no doubt that boys 
of all income-groups will be able to mix per- 
fectly well in schools of any kind. There will be 
financial problems to be solved, naturally, as the 
cost of boarding school education in England 
cannot be reduced below a certain point with- 
out effect on efficiency, but, if parents contribute 
what they can, the State and the schools should 
be able to cover the rest. 

Public Schools in England do not come into 
Britain’s present Education Bill, and any action 
that may be necessary to implement these 
schemes can be put through by administrative 
order. 

The association of boarding schools more 
closely with the life of the nation is a great state 
problem in Britain, the solution of which will 
call for good temper and good will on all sides 
—and the abandonment of prejudice. There 
has, in the past, been prejudice on both sides, 
the defenders of the schools making extravagant 
claims for them, and the enemies of the schools 
bringing unfounded charges against them. It is 
a bar to progress. England’s Public Schools 
believe they have something to offer, that it is 
valuable in the eyes of parents, and they are 
eager to offer it. They are, however, equally 
eager to retain their independence. 





SHALL WE CONTINUE ACCELERATION? 
By Herbert M. Davison ' 


I 

Acceleration at the secondary school level, 
now widely in vogue as a war-time measure 
throughout the country, should stop as soon as 
the present conflict ends. I make this bald state- 
ment at the very outset to save reading time 
for those whose minds are closed to the subject, 
for those who are committed to roseate dreams 
of a brave new world wherein the necessary 
scholastic hurdles are taken as fast as possible 
and where full, productive life begins in the late 
teens. 


Faced with the dilemma of sending their boys 


into the armed forces without a high school 
diploma, or of speeding up their courses to meet 
the eighteenth-birthday deadline, most schools 
that were able to make the conversion have 
chosen the latter course. Few will question this 
as the wisest choice. Many branches of advanced 
training in the Army and Navy are open to boys 
who have their secondary school certificate. 
Then, too, the return to further education after 
the war will be easier. A boy may go on to col- 
lege after his military service is over, but piti- 
fully few will come back to finish their high 
school work, even with the aid of courses in the 


1 Mr. Davison is Assistant to the Headmaster at Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J. 
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Army Institute. A recent survey pointed out 
that only seven per cent of those inducted in- 
tend to continue with their education after de- 
mobilization. 

So we have accelerated for the past two years; 
and before too many tri-annual commencements 
have rolled around, the question is going to be 
asked, “Why not keep it up after the war?” 
Boys anticipating professional careers such as 
medicine could start their technical training 
sooner. Bright students could spend more time 
on serious graduate study. Acceleration would 
form a cushion against the year of enforced mili- 
tary training that many feel will become a part 
of our post-war life. School plants can be op- 
erated more efficiently on a year-around basis. 
These are a few of the arguments, all plausible, 
that will be used to make permanent a temporary 
expedient. 


II 


I have no quarrel with those who advocate 
the speed-up at the college level. It seems a bit 
too bad to cut short those halcyon four years 
which are often the happiest in a man’s life, but 
it can be done when there are wider and greener 
fields ahead. By the time a boy is twenty, his 
mental equilibrium is a bit more comparable 
with the size of his hat band than it is at seven- 
teen or eighteen. In spite of the opposition he 
has raised in so many quarters, I believe that 
Chicago’s President Hutchins has an eminently 
sound idea in suggesting that the A.B. degree be 
conferred at the end of the second year of college; 
and that the junior and senior classes, together 
with the graduate schools, be reserved for those 
who seek higher academic training. I am vaguely 
disturbed at the practice of future physicians, 
for example, going directly into their materia 
medica without the counterbalance of a broad 
foundation in the liberal arts; but their path is 
long and arduous. It is easy to understand their 
eagerness to accelerate their college career, or 
even to apply the last two years to premedical 
study. 

But we are playing with fire if we try to 
apply this same line of reasoning to the average 
boy who is not yet out of adolescence. His de- 
sire to finish earlier may be burning, his capac- 
ity for hard work may be great, and his willing- 
ness to study all summer may be commendable; 
but he still thinks, assimilates, judges and evalu- 
ates as you would expect a boy of his age to do. 
It boils down, in my estimation, to a matter of 
development rather than of accomplishment. A 
fifteen-year-old lad may grasp the essential facts 


of a senior history course and be able to set 
down enough to pass creditably on the final ex- 
amination; but unless those facts are digested 
with mature understanding, the boy might as 
well have memorized a good poem. At least the 
verse would be a unified entity and not a mass 
of uncorrelated data. 


Ill 


The idea of continuing school the year 
around, with short vacation periods at suitable 
intervals, is entirely reasonable. No healthy per- 
son, teacher or student, really needs a three- 
months’ vacation; and a school unit can cer- 
tainly be operated more efficiently without the 
long summer hiatus. But let this plan be used 
to widen the scope of a boy’s education, not to 
hurry it up. In his normal secondary school 
course of four years a student must choose care- 
fully among languages, history, mathematics 
and science to acquire a judicious, college- 
approved balance. Many subjects which could 
be pursued further to give a well-rounded grasp 
of both the humanities and the sciences must be 
stopped after a year or two, because there just 
isn’t time within the usual four-course-a-year 
curriculum. A longer school year would widen 
the horizon. With four more semesters at his 
disposal a boy could approach the specialization 
of college with a broad comprehension of each 
of the four main subject groups. 

If this year-around plan gains headway, I 
am confident that there will be a strong urge to 
use it to shorten the school course rather than 
to broaden it—a mistake that could set us 
back years in educational progress. We cannot 
apply acceleration, that may be justified at a 
higher level, to those in their formative years 
with the same results. We would gain in time, 
but we would lose in value. 

There is one outstanding difference between 
the objectives of a school and those of a college: 
in the one a boy is shown /ow to learn; and in 
the other he is shown what to learn. Let us not 
confuse these two. There is a great deal of gen- 
eral information of permanent value acquired in 
school, of course; and the foundations of further 
learnings are here laid. But far more important 
at this level are the methods of thought and the 
disciplining of the impressionable mind. These 
proceed as fast, but only so fast, as the growing 
individual can accommodate them. If the pace 
is quickened, the product is brittle and unready. 

As I have said before, I speak for the average 
boy, who comprises a good nine-tenths of our 
schools’ male population and for whom we must 
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lay our plans for the future. There are some, of 
course, whose chronological age is far below 
their capacity and understanding. The problem 
of keeping their mental gears from idling has 
always been with us, and I know of no better 
way than to let them advance as fast as they 


seem fitted for it. But this should not blind us 
to the fact that the boy whose voice is just 





settling down, and who still hits an embarrassing 
treble note on occasion, is also undergoing a 
series of mental and emotional changes that will 
eventually produce the man. This development 
can be enriched by careful training and associa- 
tion, but it cannot be hastened by forced feeding. 
The boy may seem big enough to tackle Hitler, 
but he isn’t quite ready to handle Plato. 





THE DELUDER DELUDED 


By Commander Fred Kingsley Elder, U. S. N. (Retired)' 
Head, Physics Committee, U. 8. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 


I 


“Tt being one chief object of that old deluder, 
Satan, to keep men from the knowledge of the 
Scriptures . . .” begins the famous Old Deluder 
Law of Massachusetts, enacted in 1647. Written 
just twelve years after the founding of America’s 
first permanent secondary school, this law articu- 
lates the fears of the founding fathers and names 
the reason for the beginnings of education in 
America. More, it even suggests the very mo- 
tive which led to the establishment of so many 
of our colonial schools and colleges. And for 
more than three hundred years that stress on re- 
ligious education has been found to greater or 
less extent in our American private schools. 

But this foundational aim has changed 
greatly with the passing of the years. No doubt 
Satan has become more subtle in his methods 
of delusion and is becoming more successful in 
his efforts; because the present-day private 
school appears to have lost the old-fashioned fear 
that he would “keep men from the knowledge of 
the Scriptures.” Within the past ten years, a 
study ad te educational program of more than 
two dozen outstanding private schools in the 
United States? showed that the majority of them 
gave little heed to any fears that “the old de- 
luder” was in any way keeping their students 
from a “knowledge of the Scriptures.” Nor did 
they indicate any feeling of necessity or respon- 
sibility for doing anything to thwart him. True, 
many did have courses in ethics, courses in Bible 
history, sermons, religious or ethical lectures on 
Sunday, and student societies; but few of these 
same schools would maintain that their pupils 
leave school with “feet shod with the prepara- 
tion of the gospel of peace.”” How then can the 


1 Commander Elder is a graduate of the Naval Academy and has a Ph.D. from the University of North Carolina. 


private schools circumvent the “one chief object 
of that old deluder” and give their students a 
“knowledge of the Scriptures?” 


If 


After all, is it really necessary that we 
“teach” the young those things that they should 
love? Is it essential that we teach the young 
their duties toward their fellow men? Is it 
necessary that we teach the young how to live 
at peace with themselves? Is it necessary that 
we teach the young how to avoid error and how 
to live down gracefully errors already made? 
What kind of citizens do we want our youth to 
become? Anyone will answer that. We want 
them to become strong in character, fearless, to 
pursue worthy objectives, to be robust and 
healthy, honest, reliable, and at the same time 
to remain human. We want them to be tolerant, 
considerate of others, friendly, strong; inter- 
ested in men and affairs, uninterested in quarrel- 
ing and strife; natural and well-mannered. Is 
there need for such training of the young of our 
day? The reports on youthful delinquency give 
an eloquent answer. Yes! 

But how is it possible to give such training? 
The development of growing youth is a delicate 
process, taking place in the sanctum sanctorum 
of the individual. Is it not enough that students 
emulate their teachers? Why not give them good 
strong Christian teachers and permit the influ- 
ence of example to work out their Christian de- 
velopment? This is not feasible. The conditions 
under which the teacher was developed will 
never be reproduced in the life of any of the stu- 
dents. Each person has his own peculiar condi- 
tions under which he matures, and he wants an 


His interest in 


religious education is not merely theoretical; he has been conducting several Bible classes at Annapolis, one for midshipmen in the Academy 


Chapel and the other at the Java Club in the U.S.O, 


2 Cf. “Curricular Practices of Twenty-five Private Schools,” by the author of this article. 
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answer to the problems which arise under his 
own peculiar conditions of life. Now the Bible 
is so written and so framed that it applies to all 
Christians of all ages; written so that it applies 
to rich and poor alike; written to those of high 
as well as those of low estate; to the brilliant 
and to the dull. It speaks a universal language. 
The message of the Gospel will accomplish the 
building of character, and “the old deluder” 
knows it. Therefore he is willing to tolerate any 
substitute for the plain knowledge of the central 
Christian message of the Scriptures. Ethics, ser- 
mons, Bible history, lectures, are all good; but 
they lack that fundamental insight into the 
truth which is a constant lamp to the feet of 
him who walks by it. 


III 


Shall we then place a Bible in the hands of 
every student and survey our responsibility as 
being finished? No! This student is going to 
run into difficulties later in life of which he, as 
a boy, never so much as dreams. Those who are 
older, those who know the trials and vicissitudes 
of life, those who know the temptations and pit- 
falls of maturity should prepare the student to 
meet them. It is the mature teacher who should 
guide the student through his study of the 
Gospel, who should open the Bible to him, and 
show him the depth, the richness, and the uni- 
versality of the Book. Of the considerate, un- 
selfish, and manly qualities which the Gospel 
would have one emulate, the Book speaks for 
itself. Nevertheless, it is indeed necessary that 
someone having a coherent and vital idea of the 
teachings of the Bible should guide the student’s 
progress, reading, and contemplation. 

To what, then, would such a course of study 
lead? Certainly it would lead to confronting the 
student with the Gospel message. The student 
himself would have to frame his answer to that 
message. Nobody else could make up his mind 
for him. If he accepts the challenge, if he like 
Simon Peter believes that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of the living God, he has arrived at the 
truth. He begins to realize his own position in 
the scheme of things. He begins to realize his 
utter dependence upon the power of God. He 
knows that he Aas eternal life and must set about 
so ordering it that it will be acceptable to his 
Maker. Then, aside from this deeply spiritual 
implication, the student, in a well ordered school 
where religious education is real and not merely 
apparent, finds himself in an atmosphere of con- 
sideration of others, in a place of pleasant sur- 
roundings, in a place secure because one’s word 


is his bond. He finds as he enters into this con- 
dition that he is also a contributor to this ex- 
cellent state of affairs. He discovers that he is 
making deep and lasting friendships. Distrust 
and suspicion disappear. He finds that his tal- 
ents are waiting to be developed. He finds he 
has strength for any necessity. In short, he finds 
he is a free man, backed by the power of an 
Almighty God, the Creator of all things and all 
men and the silent observer of the struggles 
which are taking place among humans. 

Yes, we may still say that Satan is indeed 
wise to try to keep men from the knowledge of 
the Scriptures. A study of the Scriptures makes 
a man strong, fearless of earthly dangers, aware 
of spiritual hazards, thoughtful, a believer in 
ideals, purposeful, and filled with the stuff that 
leaders must be made of. Satan knows full well 
that the Lord will never forsake any of his own. 
He knows that the power of God alone is superior 
to his own. And he knows that the man who 
really studies the Scriptures is almost sure to be- 
come a believer, one of the sons of God, entitled 
to His guidance and protection. He knows that 
once a man has confessed his belief in Christ as 
Saviour and Lord of life, that man has eluded 
his grasp. He also knows that the effective way 
to keep men from a knowledge of the Scriptures 
is to allow them to become involved with some- 
thing good in itself, but not the real truth. 


IV 


Such a study of the Scriptures as has been 
outlined above lays the foundation for further 
study on the part of the individual. It is the 
thing that is now bringing comfort to thousands 
of men who are at the front, fighting in defense 
of our nation. It is the thing that thousands of 
others would be grateful to have had in prepara- 
tion for the long and dangerous path they must 
tread in this war. To those who have studied 
the Bible the command, “See that ye be not 
troubled,” has real significance in this day of 
wars and rumors of war. They have experi- 
enced the all-embracing love of their Creator and 
they realize fully that “he that endureth to the 
end, the same shall be saved.” 

Are these things of value to our nation at 
this time? Let each Headmaster answer that 
question himself. And in answering it let him 
also ask himself the questions, “Am I sending 
forth these boys as well prepared to do their bit 
in defending this nation as it is possible for them 
to be? Are they filled with the dynamic of the 
Scriptures? Are they prepared to endure to the 
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end? Are they willing to fight for that which 
they know is right and worth while? Are they 
prepared to die, if need be?” The only way in 
which these questions can be answered in the 





affirmative is to be able to say that Satan has 
been defeated, because each student has had 
the best knowledge of the Scriptures the school 
is able to give. 





THINGS NEW AND OLD 


By Helen R. H. Nichol? 
Head of the Bible Department, The Masters School 


I 


The text of this article on the aims, purposes 
and organization of the Bible Department of 
The Masters School is taken from the fifty- 
second verse of Matthew thirteen: “. . . every 
scribe who hath been made a disciple to the 
kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that is a 
householder, which bringeth forth out of his 
treasure things new and old.” The importance 
of religion and the preeminence of the Bible in 
the center of life at Dobbs is as old as the school 
itself. Not only were these convictions basic in 
the founding of Dobbs by Miss Masters in 1877, 
but they are guaranteed in the terms of the 
charter. Yet every year new developments 
within the traditional setting give assurance of 
the vital life that characterizes “‘all things new.” 
“The old that changes” he must let go who 
would hold fast “the old that changes not.” 

Those of us to whom the régime of Miss 
Masters is history must depend upon the Alum- 
nae of the first forty years for witness to the 
power and strength in the Sunday Bible Class, 
led by Miss Masters. The aim of those hours in 
Miss Masters’ study was to plant in the minds 
and hearts of the girls the eternal words of the 
text of the Bible. The Alumnae who were mem- 
bers of that Bible Class have testified many 
times that the words of what Miss Masters 
called “God’s Promises” have come back to 
them again and again, have challenged them 
when life was joyous and steadied them in time 
of trouble. 

In course of time the Sunday class gave way 
to the courses in Bible which were introduced 
into the body of the curriculum. Gradually 
there evolved the present plan by which annual 
courses, averaging two class periods weekly, 
complete a full unit of Bible for graduation re- 
quirements. The outstanding development in 
the academic status of the Bible Department 
was made by Committees of the National Asso- 


ciation of Biblical Instructors, who were instru- 
mental in encouraging five of the outstanding 
women’s colleges of the East to accept a unit of 
Bible for college entrance and set an examina- 
tion which counted as one of the four “‘compre- 
hensives” under Plan B. Miss Maude-Louise 
Strayer, who for ten years was Head of the 
Bible Department, and who, during her recent 
years as Academic Dean, maintains an active 
teaching rdle as Senior member, was largely re- 
sponsible for this change. She worked on the 
committee which prepared the Course of Study 
for Secondary Schools and on the revisional com- 
mittees which have prepared successive syllabi. 
Due to Miss Strayer’s leadership and ability, 
the Bible Department is justified in defining its 
aims in the Course of Study offered by The 
Masters School as follows: 


The requirement in the charter that Bible be included 
in the schedule of every girl each year “‘provides an 
opportunity for a comprehensive study, over a series of 
years, of the literature of the Old and New Testaments. 
The essential aims for both the General and the College 
Preparatory Course in Bible are the same: to help the 
student to gain historical perspective on the literature 
from which her own religious heritage has developed; 
to develop intellectual integrity in an examination of 
the ideas and ideals in each period against the back- 
ground of economic and political change; to cultivate 
the appreciation of the aesthetic value of the Biblical 
literature; to deepen her insight in the fundamental 
principles of ethics and religion as revealed in both the 
Old and New Testaments; to clarify her attitudes to 
social and personal problems of citizenship in the light 
of her understanding of Christian standards; and to make 
the eternal values in her findings the basis of her own 
religious faith.” 


II 
The principle of individual schedules allows 
some elasticity in arranging each girl’s Bible 
course. In general, it may be assumed that the 
average graduate has included in her curriculum: 


1. Acourse in Old Testament, stressing the History, 
Literature and Religion of the ancient Hebrews 


1 Miss Nichol is on leave of absence from The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., during 1944-1945 to serve with the British YWCA 
for war service among women in the United Nations forces in the Mediterranean Area of war operations. 
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and using the King James version of the Old 
Testament and History of the Hebrew Common- 
wealth (Bailey and Kent — Scribners) as basic 
texts. 


2. A course in New Testament, based on The Life 
and Teachings of Jesus, and the application of 
Jesus’ methods to the solution of present-day 

roblems. The Records of the Life of Jesus, and 
Tan as Teacher (with supplementary question 
books in the form of Studies for each by Henry 
Burton Sharmon, Ph.D., all published by Harper 
Brothers) provide excellent textual material 
for individual preparation and class discussion. 


3. A third course, given separately, or combined 
with the former two, presenting The Rise and 
Spread of Christianity with special emphasis on 
the life and teaching of Paul. For this Moffatt’s 
Translation of Acts and of The Epistles of Paul 
is the Biblical text and a wide choice of reference 
books provide supplementary reading. 


4. A Senior course, emphasizing the essential ele- 
ments in the Christian experience, an examina- 
tion of the basis of a sound religious faith and 
an exploration of the means for deepening the 
religious life. Bible references and readings from 
modern interpreters of religion are used. On the 
assumption that real Christianity is concerned 
with lee total social order, each student examines 
certain major social problems in the light of Jesus’ 
Teaching, chooses one problem as oe project, 
reads on it in current literature and writes a final 
paper. For example, all projects last year cen- 
tered about the ume of the Post-War World 
and Peace, and each student approached her 
project with this general question, “As a Chris- 
tian who desires a better world after the war and 
a just, durable peace, what should my attitude 
be towards this problem and what my respon- 
sibility?’ Problems were divided into five areas: 
international institutions (political), international 
economic cooperation (relief and rehabilitation), 
rights of the oppressed (refugees), rights of min- 
orities (Jews and negroes in America), and a just 
social order (standards of living, child labor, 
juvenile delinquency, etc.). 


All the courses use the discussion method 
and encourage the participation of the members 


of the class in a cooperative venture of creative 
thinking. 


Ill 


Responsibility for the extra-curricular as- 
pects of the Bible Department is shared co- 
operatively by the three members. Here, too, 
may be observed the survival of the best in the 
long cherished traditions which come down from 
the early days of the founding of Dobbs. Miss 
Masters believed, with all her might, that her 
girls, trained in the word of God, privileged in 
their advantages, should be prepared for effec- 
tive leadership in building a Christian society. 


Therefore, the first organization to be established 
at Dobbs was The Missionary Society. The 
President of the Missionary Society was Head 
Girl; and in the years since the rise of Student 
Government and the origin of the Student Coun- 
cil the first officer to be elected is the President 
of the Missionary Society, who is also Chairman 
of The Student Council. Miss Masters’ vision 
that a Christian education should stretch one’s 
horizons, broaden one’s knowledge, and deepen 
one’s understanding has been translated into 
the broad aims of all the academic courses. As 
pointed out in a paper by Miss Evelyn E. Clark, 
published in this journal in the spring of 1943, 
there is a close correlation in the aims of the 
History, English and Bible Departments in their 
emphasis to help replace prejudice and ignor- 
ance with sympathy and understanding. These 
three departments particularly, and all others in- 
directly, owe a debt to The Missionary Society 
for the broadening outlook, enlightened opinion 
and aroused interest which grow in the experi- 
ence of the girls with the unfolding of each 
monthly Missionary Meeting. These meetings 
are conducted by the girls with the counsel of a 
Faculty Adviser. The Executive is assisted by 
a group of twenty-five members of the Corre- 
spondence Committee whose purpose is to keep 
up an active contact with the large group of 
organizations to which Dobbs sends an annual 
gift and to promote a vital understanding of the 
work carried on both at home and abroad as 
Christian service. This big program of mission- 
ary activity is called Dobbs-in-the World; and 
under this banner the substantial, perennial 
funds for emergency and war relief are also col- 
lected. The methods of posters, speeches, plays, 
pledges, assembly programs, sales and personal 
contributions will be familiar to anyone who 
realizes the work connected with annual school 
contributions to forty or more interests and 
causes. 


The speakers for the Missionary meetings 
as well as for the monthly Vespers are chosen 
from a roster which includes old friends of Dobbs 
who are great favorites and new friends, many 
won at “Northfield,” the conference for prepara- 
tory school age girls held every June at East 
Northfield, Massachusetts, under the auspices 
of the Northfield League’. Every year a dele- 
gation of forty or fifty girls from Dobbs attends 
the Northfield Conference of five hundred girls. 
We, of the Bible Department, feel this oppor- 
tunity implements the final aim in our statement 


1For information apply to the Executive Secretary, Miss Margaret Gale, 135 East 52nd Street, New York City. 
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of purpose for each girl: “to make the eternal 
values in her findings the basis of her own re- 
ligious faith.” The inter-relationship between 
the Sunday evening speakers at school and 
the Conference leaders is very constructive. 
Throughout the year distinguished speakers are 
inspiring the girls by their addresses, and in dis- 
cussion periods, arousing their interest to raise 
the questions which are the signs of growth in 
young minds and hearts. Many of these men 
are familiar with Northfield and bring to the 
school the warmth of cordial friends rather than 
the formal attitude of visitors. Then, in the in- 
formal setting of the Conference week, these 
leaders and their colleagues have the leisure and 
the girls have the courage to work through to- 
gether to whatever satisfying stage of certainty 
the students are seeking. 


Another factor which contributes to the sig- 
nificant aim of helping girls find themselves by 
the discovery of their own religious faith is a 
student-led organization known as ““The Tens.” 
“The Tens,” too, have a long history. They 
were started by Miss Masters in 1886 on a cru- 
sading idea of Edward Everett Hale that if 
every Christian would influence ten other per- 
sons to follow the way of Jesus the Kingdom 
of God would thrive unprecedentedly. The 
methods and programs of The Tens are worked 
out each year by the Ten Leaders and the Fac- 
ulty Adviser. The usual plan is for the Tens to 
meet Sunday evenings twice a month, to discuss 
frankly and informally the phase of the topic 
which has been worked out by the program com- 
mittee as appropriate to the interests and de- 
sires of the girls. The theme chosen last year 
was “Ourselves in a Changing World,” the top- 
ics ranging from the personal problems of friend- 
ship and character building, to widening hori- 
zons of race relations and those dealing more 


directly with religious beliefs. Examples chosen 
at random are: 


“In a day of shifting standards, how can we 
determine what is right and what is 
wrong?” 

“What is demanded of one who wishes to 
play her part in furthering the spirit of 
cooperation today?” 


Naturally, there is unevenness in the leadership 
and considerable variation in the success of the 
group meetings. But over the years the girls 
affirm that it was the privilege of being able to 
say what they thought, among girls their own 
age, to argue at times, to listen to and to ex- 
press new ideas, which first aroused their vital 





personal religion. The ““Tens,” as indeed any of 
interest in the intellectual and lasting values of 
the traditional aspects of the religious program 
at Dobbs, could not well be superimposed upon 
the extra-curricular life of another school; but, 
under the Faculty Advisership of Miss Strayer 
and within the framework of a long history, 
The Tens offer the Bible Department at Dobbs 
a unique asset in free student discussion for 
which there is all too little time in the classroom. 

The third area of the Bible Department’s 
concern is that of Worship and Prayer. Refer- 
ence has already been made to the Sunday even- 
ing services with outside speakers twice a month. 
The other evenings the girls gather for “Tens” 
and then “Hymns” with Miss Pierce. One presi- 
dent of the Student Council expressed what we 
of the Bible Department might well say: “On 
Sunday evening, at hymns, Miss Pierce gathers 
together all the things that happened during the 
week and speaks to us about them. We do not 
leave with our minds on details but on new 
power received.” Surely each individual girl 
feels her responsibility to use this inspiration for 
growth. It is on Sunday evening when the sap- 
ling feels its roots dig deeper and spread out 
and the branches push forward. 


IV 

Throughout this article we have referred to 
“the things old” of Miss Masters’ day which 
stream down from the past to give life to the 
Bible Department of today and tomorrow. We 
who have known only our Headmistress, Miss 
Pierce, feel that she has drunk deep of the heri- 
tage of Dobbs, so rich and powerful in the influ- 
ence of Miss Masters; and that she, in her own 
person, has incorporated all that is great and 
good and lasting in the religious leadership of 
the Founder. But we are grateful, too, for what 
are great attributes of a youthful spirit — her 
qualities of courage and vision. In the interests 
of growth, Miss Pierce has been ready to let go 
“the old that changes” in order that Dobbs shall 
hold fast “‘the old that changes not.” Those of 
us who live and work with her know that she 
counts on us to be “the householder who brings 
forth out of his treasure things new and old.” 
One excellent illustration of this need for change 
in order to preserve values has come to us re- 
cently in regard to what Miss Masters started 
as “silent hour,” time set apart at the beginning 
and at the end of each day which she hoped 
would be used for devotional reading and prayer. 
Recognizing that the girls, as a whole, were not 
so using the time and yet keenly aware that the 
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need for quiet and for training in “the Practice 
of the Presence of God” was greater than ever, 
the two Headmistresses and the three members 
of the Bible Department experimented in lead- 
ing Family Prayers in the various houses during 
the evening Silent Hour one night a week. A 
questionnaire for the students, testing the values 
and soliciting criticism of the first year’s experi- 
ence, resulted in the organization of a Worship 
Committee of twelve girls and a Faculty Ad- 
viser, Miss Amy Rehfuss, especially trained in 
this field of religious experience. This commit- 
tee is a planning as well as an evaluating group. 
The members receive and make suggestions for 
enriching the usual daily periods of worship for 
the whole school; they help to plan the faculty 


and student leadership for House Prayers; they 
are responsible for any student-led worship 
periods in morning assembly; they promote the 
use of the ““Tower Room” — a quiet, beautiful 
Memorial Room, for meditation, devotional 
reading and private prayer; and last spring they 
inaugurated voluntary student-led Lenten pray- 
ers. The Worship Committee belongs, from the 
point of view of organization, to “the things 
new’’; but its functions in the area of life which 
has been a conscious need of man from the be- 
ginning of time place its aims not only among 
“the things old” but the “things eternal.” Is it not 
as companions of St. Augustine that we all cry: 
“Thou has made us for thyself and our hearts 
are restless until they find their rest in Thee?” 





AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HUMANITIES 
By John D. Humason and Bertram D. Sarason‘ 


I 


At the beginning of the spring term the fac- 
ulty of the Harvey School asked the senior class 
(average age 13 — immediate future the second- 
ary schools), ““Would you like a course in the 
Humanities?” The boys did not know what the 
term “Humanities” conveyed. We attempted 
to explain our program in a simple manner: 
Would they like to understand the development 
of modern music, poetry and art? Would they 
be interested in understanding some basic prin- 
ciples 1 in philosophy and politics? 

Je were anxious to make the acceptance of 
this course voluntary; and in this we were suc- 
cessful. As a result we worked in an atmosphere 
in which the boys were more attentive, alert, and 
fraternal than they would have been if required 
to undertake this program. 

What were some of the points of the dis- 
cussion? 

1. We outlined a brief history of the development 
of musical forms. Examples were indicated by 
recordings so that the boys could hear actual im- 
portant works of music. The same emphasis on 
presentation was carried over in poetry and 
—_- Actual poems were read and analyzed. 

eproductions of paintings were exhibited. The 
emphasis throughout was not on learning names, 
but on actual experience with particular repre- 
sentative examples of the arts. As an introduc- 
tion to criticism, we explained classicism and 
romanticism in each of the arts. Incident to 
these discussions we read passages from the Re- 
public relating to Plato’s attitude toward poetry; 
and we also read passages from the Poetics. 


1 Mr. Humason, who was teaching at The Harvey School, Hawthorne, N. Y., 


2. By way of introduction to philosophy, an explana- 
tion of Hume and Plato — as representatives of 
extreme views — was presented. The particular 
points explicated were limited to “the theory of 
knowledge.” 

3. Political ideas were analyzed in the writings of 
Plato, Aristotle, Machiavelli, Hobbes and Rous- 
seau. The vocabulary of terms frequent in 
political writings was expounded. 

4. Members of the faculty spoke on subjects per- 
taining to the Bible, classical French drama, and 
poetry of the Augustan age. 

5. Mr. Ralph Pendleton, now on leave of absence 
from Wesleyan, accepted our invitation to speak 
on aspects of the theater. Mr. Pendleton demon- 
strated two interpretations of an actor playing a 
scene in “Macbeth,” contrasting clearly a naive 
bombastic method against a restrained and intelli- 
gent performance. His second talk recreated the 
spirit of a performance of a Greek play in fifth- 
century Athens. Mr. Pendleton’s talents were 
enjoyed by both faculty and students. 


We have mentioned this ambitious program 
to several educators, some of whom have doubted 
the possibility of its success on an elementary 
school level. We feel that it has been successful 
because of certain unique conditions which we 
have worked out at the Harvey School, and 
which may be duplicated elsewhere. We did not 
undertake a course in the Humanities without 
first initiating the boys for a period of months in 
each of their regular classes. For example, they 
studied (without realizing it) Aristotle’s “De 
Anima” in their science class along with an in- 
troducion to the development of science from 


when this article was written last spring, is now a mem- 


ber of the faculty at The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. Mr. Sarason is a master at The Harvey School, 
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Thales and Democritus. 
phasized political ideals. 
on logical thinking and reference to the cultural 
development of mathematics were conjoined. 
English classes studied Aristotle’s Poetics, Greek 
theater, types and forms of poetry, and dis- 


The history class em- 
In algebra emphasis 


cussed Macbeth in fine detail. Supplementing 
these activities, classes were taken to see such 
productions as Ofhe/lo, were encouraged to write 
poetry for the school student publications, and 
were taken to symphony concerts on week-ends. 
With this foundation, laid during the first 
part of the school year, it was possible to or- 
ganize a Humanities Course for our senior class. 


II 


It is not difficult to see the practical use of 
such a course of study. To begin with, American 
colleges are once again emphasizing a study of 
the Humanities. Mr. Van Doren’s Liberal Ed- 
ucation supports a return to “progressive meth- 
ods and traditional disciplines. He suggests that 
high schools graduate students earlier, and pre- 
pare them for college more thoroughly.” (Feb., 
1944 Bu.ietin, p. 30 — Reviewed by M. Olivia 
Ensor.) The Humanities Course points the way 
to the possibility of college training at an earlier 
age, for certainly we have been able, on an ele- 
mentary school level, to expound material gen- 
erally considered meet for a college level. The 
whole concept of an accelerated pace of educa- 
tion advocated by Dr. Hutchins (and dramati- 
cally realized by the Army and Navy program) 
seems entirely possible if one is to consider the 
full import of this experiment. This period of 
development, just prior to adolescence, is a fertile 
ground too often overlooked by educators. It is 
the dawn of intellectual awakening. It is a point 
in the development of the boy when, having 
learned to read and write, and having learned 
algebra and grammar, he begins to ask, ““What 
is the value of education?” At any rate, our 
boys have constantly asked this question, and 
we have tried to show them the directions to 
which a real education should lead. 


Do they understand everything that is dis- 
cussed in the Humanities Course? They prob- 
ably do not. But this is not too serious an ob- 
jection. Mr. Mortimer Adler, in commenting on 
the St. John’s program, pointed out that the 
freshman class rarely understands much of the 
material it reads, but the faculty encourages it 
to go on further, overlooking the deficiency. 
The important point is to expose the boy to cul- 
tural and intellectual influences. To this end we 
have effected a beginning. The definite moral 
and intellectual value of this course is already 
in evidence to us by the changed attitudes and 
interests of many of our boys. In the group as 
a whole we have built up a feeling of good will 
toward the elements of the liberal education. 
We do not think that they will look with con- 
tempt or suspicion upon a liberal arts education 
in their future years. We believe we have elim- 
inated that much prejudice. 


At the conclusion of the course we asked the 
boys to write frankly their opinion of the pro- 
ceedings, and we also asked for criticisms and 
suggestions. Without exception the course was 
praised. Some of the boys thought it was so 
valuable that it should be made a regular school 
course, that note-taking should be required, and 
that regular examinations be imposed. We were 
impressed by this evidence of self-discipline 
among the boys. As a result we will probably 
include their suggestions when we present the 
Humanities for a full year in our future pro- 
grams. Our experience bears out the statement 
of Professor Simon, who observes that no mat- 
ter how useless a painting or symphony may 
seem to the practical-minded man of the modern 
world, once having experienced one of these 
great creations of the human spirit, a person is 
no longer completely the same. Although one 
cannot see the change, one feels that it has oc- 
curred. We at Harvey are convinced that such 
an influence has touched those boys of our 
school whose enthusiasm and interest have 
helped make a Humanities Course on the ele- 
mentary school level a reality. 





All readers of the BuLtetin are cordially invited to attend the Annual Conference on February 24. 
be sent to any schools or individuals whose names are furnished to the Secondary Education Board office. 


Notices will 
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INDEPENDENT SCHOOL SLANTS 
Editor, Robert U. Jameson, Haverford School 


“How popular are you among people whose 
economic background, race, or religion is alto- 
gether different from your own?” 

This question, said former Assistant Secre- 
tary of State G. Howland Shaw in an address 
at Bucknell University recently,’ is usually 
asked prospective candidates for the Foreign 
Service. And the question usually starts a most 
interesting discussion which “‘discouragingly sel- 
dom (shows the candidate to be) someone whose 

ractice of democracy is so genuine and whose 
Snake preparation for the Foreign Service is so 
adequate that that person can truthfully say 
that he understands and likes all kinds of people 
and that all kinds of people understand and like 
RM. + os 

“If at home you dislike people because they 
have fewer dollars than you have and therefore 
live in a different kind of house or on the other 
side of the tracks, or because the color of their 
skin is not the same as yours, or the terms in 
which they describe their relationship to God 
are not as your terms— dif you dislike these 
people for any such reasons or even if these dif- 
ferences arouse in you any emotions other than 
a genuine desire to understand and appreciate, 
if that really is your attitude at home, what 
chance is there that when you are called upon 
as an officer of the United States Government 
to understand and work abroad for your coun- 
try with foreign governments and with foreign 
peoples your attitude will in any degree change 
for the better?” 

If, in the above passage, we substitute teach- 
ing for Foreign Service, we have an apt concen- 
tration of what this column has been saying, 
perhaps too often, for the last year. 

It is to be noted that Mr. Shaw, who resigned 
recently from the State Department —a re- 
grettable loss, especially in the light of some of 
the highly curious new appointments to the 
Department — has done so to devote himself to 
problems of youth and juvenile delinquency — 
a noteworthy gain for education. 





The quotation from the Bu.uetin of the De- 
partment of State suggests two not unrelated 
considerations which | should like to discuss in 
this column: the Department of State in its re- 
lation to the American citizen, and the question 
of prejudice. 


State Department 

At a recent Washington meeting of the Liai- 
son Committee for International Education, 
called to discuss some of the questions relating 
to the possible future establishment of a United 
Nations Office of Education, two facts of major 
interest appeared. They are these: First, think- 
ing on an international plane must be done now, 
before the end of war, whether in connection 
with education or anything else, in order to in- 
sure that the United States does not commit the 
“back-to-normalcy” error again; and, second, 
the U. S. State Department, with all its repu- 
tation for ivory-tower aloofness, is wide-awake 
and far ahead of the average American in think- 
ing internationally, and it wants the average 
American to catch up. 

Whether the point of view of the Department 
will change with the addition of the new con- 
servative assistant secretaries remains to be 
seen. But the majority of the men in the De- 
partment think as I suggest here. 

Until recently it has been true that the State 
Department was more or less out of touch with 
America, getting little public opinion and giving 
little information to the public. Today, how- 
ever, the picture is different. In the first place, 
there is a good deal of articulate opinion in in- 
ternational affairs which, in one way or another 
— newspapers, magazines, radio, and _ letters 
from the public — finds its way into the State 
Department. What happens to that opinion? 
Well, it is read, digested, and sent to the foreign 
representatives of the U. S., because those repre- 
sentatives need it to do their jobs well. What is 
more, letters which are really indicative of in- 
telligent interest are answered. This is democ- 
racy working. 

In the second place, working in the other 
direction, the Department publications, which 
do not always read like the Statistical Abstract, 
will be sent to anybody who asks for them. 

One of these, of great significance, is the De- 
partment of State Bulletin (Supt. of Documents, 
$2.75 per year). This weekly magazine is no 
longer the musty compendium of dull data that 
it used to be. It is now, in its new format and 
new outlook on life, foreign affairs, and the 
American public, a vital, interesting magazine. 
It seems to me that, with the war and the in- 
ternational problems which war will bring in the 


1 Quoted from Department of State Bulletin, October 22, 1944, p. 456. 
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front of our minds, we should do our best to 
keep informed of official matters and official 
commentary in this field. Let me repeat one 
idea which may not have sunk in above: The 
Bulletin is a most readable, valuable addition to 
any library. 


Dumbarton Oaks 

Other Department of State publications are, 
of course, almost innumerable. Since lists of 
these may be obtained from the Department or 
from the Superintendent of Documents, I shall 
speak here of just one, which at this moment in 
history is perhaps the most valuable of all. That 
is the small pamphlet (Supt. of Documents, 5c) 
which contains the complete Dumbarton Oaks 
documents on international organization. 

Most of us have our ideas, whatever they are, 
about the Dumbarton Oaks proposals from the 
rather unsatisfactory and almost always incom- 
plete accounts thereof which we have read in 
the daily newspapers. How many of us, how- 
ever, have actually read the proposals? Take 
one example of poor judgment in evaluating the 
agreement. About ninety percent of the space 
in newspapers relating to the proposals con- 
cerned the Security Council and its great power. 
But the Security Council section in the pamphlet 
mentioned here takes up two pages out of four- 
teen. The obvious course is to read and think 
over the whole thing. 

The Dumbarton Oaks meeting did not settle, 
once and for all, the peaceful future for which 
we pray. But that four great powers could draft 
the document now suggested as a basis for a 
world organization and do it realistically is an 
achievement of the first order and a great hope 
for the future. We owe it to our futures as in- 
dividuals, then, to know what the delegations at 
Dumbarton Oaks decided. 

As James F. Green, Documents Officer at 
the Conference, says: “Thorough as all these 
preparations may have been, it is fully appre- 
ciated that they can only be fruitful and succeed 
if they accord with the will of the people and 
have the fullest public support when imple- 
mented. Unprecedented efforts were made to 
conceive the proposals in terms that represented 
the aims of the American people as a whole.”? 

It is the expressed hope of the Department 
of State that informed Americans will read, di- 
gest, and discuss these proposals at length. To 
that end, members of the Department will in the 
near future preside at meetings in many leading 


1 Department of State Bulletin, October 22, p. 464. 


cities for the purpose of explaining the major 
concepts which the proposals contain. It is our 
duty as citizens to form a body of intelligent 
international opinion which will bolster the plans 
of the powers to lead us, somehow, into a world 
in which we can co-operate for peace. 


International Education Office 


One final note on internationalism here. 
Sooner or later there will probably appear in 
Congress some sort of legislation concerning the 
extension to other countries of the kind of edu- 
cational cooperation working now under the 
Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs; or allowing Americans of various pro- 
fessions, including that of education, to work 
for foreign governments; or implementing — we 
hope — an international education office under 
some international organization. When that 
time comes, support that legislation, and sup- 
port it vocally, even though your Congressman 
or Senator happens to be the Honorable 
well, even though your Congressman or Senator 
has what we will charitably call queer ideas 
about educational values. 

If we as teachers believe, and I hope we do, 
that xo plan for international peace and security 
can work unless education makes it work, we 
will see to it that education becomes a part of 
such a plan. 


Concerning Prejudice 

“In America, you can spot fascist material 
in the man who hates Negroes and Jews because 
he feels superior to them; the man who hates 
trade unions; the man who hates the President; 
the man who hates all ideas and all ‘intellectuals; 
the man who hates some of his fellow Americans 
because they are ‘foreigners,’ who ridicules their 
gestures and language; the man who feels him- 
self a part of an elite, superior to ordinary people 
and destined to rule ordinary people. You can 
spot fascist material in the man who raises 
phony scares about the ‘Reds’ and ‘bureaucrats’ 
and ‘labor racketeers’.” ? 

Now we all see this kind of thinking going 
on all the time — in our classes and among our 
friends; but often enough we do not even say 
we disagree. What is worse, some of us fall into 
the kind of thinking Dr. Lerner describes, 
whether we want to or not. We have often had 
trouble with our classes in the matter of preju- 
dice because we have not found just the way in 


® Max Lerner, in Return to Freedom, Putnam, 1944, p. 146. Reviewed elsewhere in this issue. 
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which to explain prejudice and its evil implica- 
tions to high school students. 

It seems to me, after reading Hortense Pow- 
dermaker’s new book, Probing our Prejudices 
(Harper, 1944, $1.00) that we now have a most 
useful tool in the battle in the school against the 
nasty end-product of hate which Dr. Lerner 
describes. This volume is the third in the series 
published for the Bureau for Intercultural Ed- 
ucation. The other two, also concerning high 
school attitudes, are Intercultural Education in 
American Schools, by Vickery and Cole, and 
They See for Themselves: A Documentary Ap- 
proach to Intercultural Education in the High 
School, by Spencer Brown. 

Probing Our Prejudices is a unit for high 
school students, useful particularly in social 
studies classes. It is very clearly written; and 
its suggested activities for students, arranged 
by Helen F. Storen, are exceedingly stimulating 
and valuable. 

The book points out various ways in which 
student (and teacher) thinking are at fault and 
suggests remedies for the faults. Sometimes it 
oversimplifies the problem, and sometimes there 
are generalizations (on the universality of Ameri- 
can democratic education, for instance) which 
do not hold up. But in the main it is an excel- 
lent book. It is designed for students, but many 
teachers will also learn from it. 

If, for instance, a teacher quizzes himself on 
some of the “‘suggested activities,” he may start 
thinking seriously about his own shortcomings. 
For instance: 


‘, . . White students might answer ques- 
tions similar to the following: 

1. Would you dance with a Negro? 

2. Would you vote for a qualified Ne- 
gro for mayor? Protestant students could 
change the word Negro to Catholic and 
answer the same questions.” 

Or this: 

“Why did the government adopt a different 
policy toward persons of Japanese parentage 
than toward persons of German parentage?” 

Or these: 

“Would you. . 
transportation?” 

“Would you try to get cities to remove zon- 
ing laws which encourage ‘little Harlems’ or 
‘ghettoes’?”’ 

These are just samples. And, incidentally, 
the answers are usually left up to the student or 
to his teacher. I strongly recommend the use 
of this little book. 


. abolish by law Jim Crow 





If what Assistant Secretary Shaw said is true 
—and I believe that it is — we have two very 
important jobs as teachers. We must get into 
our minds some idea of the world and our place 
in it, as if we were to be members of the Foreign 
Service, but serving at home. And we must get 
into our minds the thought that we cannot 
serve the U. S. as a democracy at home or 
abroad unless we can live with the people at 
home: unless we get rid of our harmful preju- 
dices. We must, in a word, be sincerely inter- 
national in our thinking. 





BOOK REVIEWS 
A BELOVED HEADMASTER' 


PEABODY OF GROTON. 
By Frank D. Ashburn. . . . 444 pp., 32 photo- 
graphs. . . . New York: Coward McCann, $5.00. 


In Peabody of Groton, A Portrait, Frank D. 
Ashburn has made a very interesting book. His 
expressed intention, to paint a portrait rather 
than to write a definitive biography or a his- 
tory of Groton School, is valid. Of course “the 
Rector” was Groton School for fifty-six years, so 
a good deal of the history of the school is in the 
book; but Mr. Ashburn is wise in maintaining 
that Mr. Peabody’s place as an educator must 
be left to a longer perspective. 


The story is told for the most part in simple 
narrative, supported by many letters. It pro- 
gresses somewhat unevenly. For instance, the 
first part gives the development of boy and man 
in a fairly strict chronology; the middle area is 
concerned so largely with various items and 
controversial correspondence that the reader 
loses sight of a developing chronology; while the 
later pages, though they recover somewhat the 
earlier pattern, put more emphasis on what 
others have said in praise of Mr. Peabody than 
on what he himself did. The whole, neverthe- 
less, makes excellent reading. All who are in- 


1 On November 17, after this review was written, Mr, Peabody died in Groton, 
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terested in boys, schools, and great men will find 
it absorbing from start to finish. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the 
book, taken as a whole, is the picture of a de- 
loved headmaster. Many have the impression 
that Mr. Peabody was an autocrat, a strict dis- 
ciplinarian, a Victorian champion of the classics 
and muscular Christianity. He was all these, 
but in a secondary sense; for, as Mr. Ashburn 
makes clear, he was much more, — primarily a 
loving friend. Perhaps no headmaster in the 
American story has been so close to his gradu- 
ates, to distinguished ones in the President’s 
chair or with an ambassador’s portfolio, to plain 
citizens, to bankers, lawyers, teachers, to those 
sunk in “innocuous desuetude,” even to those 
who have been a discredit to the school. He 
loved them and they loved him. It was this 
special quality, plus his unwavering faith in his 
ideal — not his strictness or scholastic rigidity 
— which made his success. He was a great 
headmaster, but he was essentially a beloved 
headmaster. 


In considering the details of the book, it is 
necessary to confine ourselves to salient features. 
Mr. Ashburn, quite rightly, stresses Endicott 
Peabody’s New England origin, his English 
schooling, and his growing conviction during his 
university years that he was callec to a life of 
religious service. The first of these, which Mr. 
Ashburn handles well, is very important, for, as 
one reads on through the forsy it is obvious 
that the controlling factors in the Rector’s life 
were a happy combination of Puritan austerity 
inherited from centuries of Salem and Boston 
forebears and a kindliness and social grace from 
more immediate ancestors. Give this the “touch 
of hallowed fire” that came with dedication to 
a religious cause — you have the essential Mr. 
Peabody. The second item, the English school- 
ing, is perhaps exaggerated, as it is in the minds 
of many who have noted the superficial aspects 
of English ways at Groton. Mr. Peabody was a 
great admirer of Arnold and Thring, but he was 
very much of an American, a bred-in-the-bone 
New Englander, and he disapproved strongly of 
many features of the English schools, particu- 
larly the House System and fagging. Further- 
more, the great contributions Arnold — the 
emphasis on religion and morality as the focal 
point in school life, and the practical applica- 
tion of social responsibility F eames a prefect 





system — had already been set in motion at St. 
Paul’s; they were not Groton innovations. 

What Mr. Peabody did contribute to Ameri- 
can education was the family idea of a school, as 
opposed to an institutional or scholastic con- 
ception, and the practice of friendly relations be- 
tween masters and boys. Both of these contri- 
butions Mr. Ashburn brings out abundantly, 
though, thanks to his experience of no other, 
more unhappy conditions, he does not appear to 
realize how novel the mere notion of friendly re- 
lations was in 1884. In establishing these two 
features, now common to many schools, Mrs. 
Peabody was as important as her husband; and 
the book is full of beautiful references to the 
part she played in making Groton School — in 
fact, in making Endicott Peabody. Mr. Ash- 
burn’s title might justifiably be The Peabodys of 
Groton; they were a great team. 

As one reads through the book, though it is 
not a history of Groton School, one does get a 
clear picture of its growth: of the “glorious band 
of brothers,” as Ellery Sedgwick called the small 
school of the early years, of the scholastic ri- 
gidity at first, followed by the development of 
a wider curriculum and a more enlightened in- 
struction, especially of the remarkable percen- 
tage of distinguished graduates, particularly in 
public service. But through all this — through 
the whole fifty-six years of it — the dominating 
fact is Mr. Peabody’s personality. His physical 
attractiveness, his social charm, and his strong 
conviction that he was, “else sinning greatly, a 
dedicated spirit” are of course there. One ex- 
pects them; but Mr. Ashburn puts in, too, what 
only those who really knew the Rector well 
realized: his great kindliness and sympathy, his 
simplicity and humility. When he appeared ag- 
gressive and uncompromising, it was not be- 
cause he thought 4e was right — he was singu- 
larly doubtful of his own powers — but because 
he felt strongly that he was the agent of a prin- 
ciple which his forthright mind believed was im- 
peratively right. Mr. Ashburn has painted a 
memorable, full length portrait. 


— Wa tter S. HincuMan, 
Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. 


Mr. Hinchman was a master at Groton School from 
1901 to 1920, contributing editor of Forum magazine 
from 1924 to 1928, and is the author of Pedestrian Papers, 
History of English Literature, England, and other books. 
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HERMAN MELVILLE: The Tragedy of Mind 


By William Ellery Sedgwick. . . . 249 pp. 
. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 


“What is life,” demands the earnest naive 
bore, and Mr. Sedgwick shows him turning the 
conversation up a dead end of embarrassment 
and vacuity. The question in a vacuum is ab- 
surd; perhaps directly it can never be answered; 
but Mr. Sedgwick demonstrates that it is quite 
possible to show “the truth of what it is to be 
alive.” For he presents us with two great acts of 
being — Moby Dick and the spiritual life of 
Herman Melville — and perhaps with a third, 
but the statement of that must wait until later. 

The central thesis of the book is the organic 
nature of life. Nothing can come from nothing. 
Fertilization and the egg, the interaction of two 
complementary principles: the light of his criti- 
cal skill reveals them variously and insistently. 
The great central images are the ocean and the 
land, symbols respectively of intellect and sense. 
The ‘tragedy of mind is consummated when the 
impetuous urge of the intellect drives it beyond 
the reaches of the other principle essential to 
life. So it happened to Melville when he was 
writing Pierre — happened to himself, and to 
what failed to be a living creation in his book. 
But life is organic, and it triumphs through 
growth. At the end of Melville’s life the sun- 
shine again penetrates the clouds, not yet, per- 
haps, wholly dispersed, and Billy Budd is the 
living witness that he has entered into a new 
phase of health and vitality. 

For Melville, living and the creation of books 
were different aspects of the same _ process. 
Through fertilization by imagination and in- 
tellect, out of his practical experiences he created 
living form. Typee is the earliest record of Mel- 
ville’s experiences. Among the savages isolated 
in their ravishing valley on a Pacific island, Mel- 
ville experiences an enchantment of the senses 
that starts overtones echoing from romantic 
first love throughout all time. Melville breaks 
away from the savages with a violence unjusti- 
fied by the situation itself. Mr. Sedgwick jus- 
tifies it by its allegorical significance. The des- 
tiny of man requires two active principles; its 
will to live compels the mind to break through 
the seduction of the senses. 

In the books to follow, life lays its “dirty 
paw”’ on native goodness, and man’s mind stands 
up to heaven demanding an explanation. Here 
is the “radical protestantism” with which Mr. 
Sedgwick is concerned throughout the book. 


HERMAN MELVILLE: THE TRAGEDY OF MIND 
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The protesting mind, in outrage, drives away 
from the sunny peopled land — “glades eter- 
nally vernal, April butter cherries” — and seeks 
an answer in the vast spaces of barren, imper- 
sonal ocean, “the dark side of earth.” In Mody 
Dick the struggle reaches a mighty climax. 
Ahab, insulted by life, concentrates his rage in 
an unrelenting purpose of revenge against the 
great white whale. Though he casts far out to 
sea, the land sense is not left entirely behind, 
for it is present in Starbuck, the first mate, and 
in the sympathetic promptings of Ahab’s own 
heart, and gives poignancy to his struggle and 
his fate. For Ahab’s protest against the higher 
owers is, in its first instance, a noble madness; 
his pursuit of Moby Dick becomes a monomania 
and makes him see in the featureless blankness 
of the whale only a reflection of his own per- 
verted rage; and his monomania, having taken 
by storm his noble madness, “turns all its con- 
centrated cannon on its own mad mark’ — 
“trains,” that is, “its murderous guns inboard.” 
At the end, Ahab, caught in the lines of his own 
harpoon, goes to his death still pursuing, but in- 
extricably bound to the object of his hate. 


Mody Dick is “the mind’s effort to sustain 
and know itself.” It is also an act of being. 
Ahab is an original character “like a revolving 
Drummond light raying away from itself all 
around it.”’ But by the act of creation and the 
struggle of the mind Melville was exhausted, 
and in Pierre one hears the wilder screams of a 
man who has lost his health. The setting, no 
longer frankly at sea, is deep inland, but in the 
silence of summer repose there is a satirical in- 
tention that shiveringly afflicts the understand- 
ing. The impulse from which the book springs 
is off center; mind is working in a vacuum; 
creatively the book fails. 


Years of scanty literary effort ensue. Mr. 
Sedgwick shows Melville seeking in historical 
realization the “‘daedal concrete” wherewith to 
correct the imbalance of mental abstraction. 
In Carel he shows how Victorian liberalism has 
created on a national scale a spiritual exhaus- 
tion like that which radical protestantism has 
wrought in himself. He feels the strength of 
Catholicism and recants his radical protestan- 
tism, though it is never quite made clear how 
far this recantation is carried. Finally, in Bil/y 
Budd, “recognition, restoration, and return” are 
complete. Without bitterness, the things that 
are Caesar’s are rendered unto Caesar. Natural 
law is subordinated to “man-of-war” law, but, 





in a situation suggestive of the crucifixion, the 
beauty of the natural life that was sacrificed 
rises triumphant and imperishable. 

I said at the beginning that perhaps this 
book presents us with three acts of being. 
Throughout, Mr. Sedgwick stands to Melville 
as he represents that Ishmael stood to Captain 
Ahab: “‘as the shadow to the object which casts 
it.” And just as “against the strong attraction 
he feels for Ahab, Ishmael manages to keep his 


spiritual balance, his intellectual and spiritual 
being,” so does Mr. Sedgwick keep his. For 
him, Melville has given an inspiration that seems 
to have quickened his own accumulated experi- 
ence and observation. And preserving his free- 
dom “alike to plunge and to soar,” he has shaped 
the understanding born of that act to a book 
that is sensitive, subtle, and amazingly alive. 


— Mary L. PunpDErson, 
Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. 





A LECTURE COURSE ANALYZES DEMOCRACY 


RETURN TO FREEDOM : The Affairs of Our 
Time and Their Impact Upon Youth. 
Edited with prefatory notes by Thomas H. John- 
son. Introduction by Allan V. Heely. ... New 
York, Putnam, 1944. . . . $2.00. 


Return to Freedom, which includes eleven 
Lawrenceville lectures given during 1942, 1943, 
and 1944, is an exceedingly valuable volume. 
In the first place, it is a tribute to the vision of 
the school which endows the lectures and a chal- 
lenge to other schools to go and do likewise. In 
the second place, it is a tribute to America as a 
democracy fighting to make its democracy 
meaningful in the postwar world. In the third 
place, it is a collection of papers which are note- 
worthy for a variety of reasons. 

A lecture course which includes on its roster 
such people as James Rowland Angell, Carl 
Becker, Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Joseph C. Grew, 
Henry Sloane Coffin, Bruce Bliven, John P. 
Marquand, and Max Lerner, among others, is, of 
course, a stellar attraction whether the men say 
anything worth saying or not. That the talks 
here recorded are full of great wisdom makes 
the book all the more unusual. 

If the book as a whole has a theme, it is, 
perhaps, this: that American democracy and the 
institutions of democracy and man as he lives 
and works in a democratic society are worth 
preserving at all costs; but that America can- 
not save its democracy merely by wishing it 
saved, but by working for its continuance into 
the postwar world as something alive, some- 
thing with a message for the world. There are 
both pessimism and optimism in the book. The 
burden of proof is put on the audience — the 
students of Lawrenceville and the reader, all of 
whom will be impressed by the opinions of the 
speakers represented. 

The speakers at the lectures presented 
opinions from various fields of thought. Thus, 
Chafee discussed the law as a profession; Charles 


P. Taft, city government; Francis P. Sayre, 
diplomacy; John P. Marquand, writing; and so 
on. The mere stature a the speakers was un- 
doubtedly a recommendation of their professions. 

Among the — to this reader — most impres- 
sive papers in the book are four: ‘““The War and 
the American Character,” by Bruce Bliven; ‘““To 
Halt in This Land,” by Max Lerner; ‘Educa- 
tion and the Soldier’s Return,” by Dixon Wecter; 
and “Learning and the Life of Man,” by Carl 
Becker. 

Dr. Becker’s profound essay, which is the 
first in the book and which forms a good intro- 
duction to the others, is a marvelous description 
of some of the processes by which man’s mind 
has grown from its primitive state through many 
stages of intellectual development to its present 
possibility of liberty. It is an eloquent defense 
of the essential virtue of the mind of man, which 
will, in the impulse to learn the truth, deny 
finally the totalitarian philosophy which today 
tries to enslave it. By implication, at least, 
this essay is the most powerful defense of de- 
mocracy in the book. 

It is rather unfortunate here that Becker’s 
paper is couched in language and filled with con- 
cepts which must have been almost completely 
unintelligible to its student audience. The essay 
shares this fault, as a matter of fact, with several 
others in the volume: it was quite evidently 
written for book publication rather than for de- 
livery as a speech. The student group which 
can understand all of these lectures is, I believe, 
only a teacher’s dream. 

Bruce Bliven, of The New Republic, and Max 
Lerner, of P.M., two of the country’s most elo- 
quent and informed liberals, describe the tem- 
per of the American people and give some of the 
reasons why that temper is not always what it 
should be. The quotation from Dr. Lerner’s 
paper in “Independent School Slants,” else- 
where in this issue, indicates something of the 
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punch which the essay has. It must have caused 
a quantity of Conservative hair to stand on end. 
His suggestions of some of the jobs ahead for 
youth — “‘a strong democratic will, an economy 
of full production, a United Nations structure” 
— are clearly put and highly important. Bliven 
writes a most cogent analysis of the major char- 
acteristics of the American people in wartime. 
What he finds is sometimes good, sometimes 
bad. In general his judgment tallies with 
Lerner’s prescription for the future. 

Dixon Wecter describes some of the prob- 
lems posed by the education of the army and 
the future education of the returned veteran. 
His study is especially interesting because of his 
comparison, in regard to education, of the pres- 
ent war and the three other major American 
wars. This is, of course, a field of most immedi- 
ate importance to teachers. No final solution of 


the various problems is offered, but the discus- 
sion does describe many points of interest. 

It is not necessary to detail other essays in 
the book. All of the papers express points of 
view which are authoritative and valuable. They 
read well as essays. And they are, I repeat, a 
tribute to the schoo! which sponsored them. 
Whether or not the boys always “got the point,” 
they must have realized the weight of the dis- 
cussions they were hearing. 

It should be noted here that Return to Free- 
dom is the second volume of Lawrenceville lec- 
tures to be published. The first, Men of Tomor- 
row (Putnam, 1942) includes the work of nine 
equally distinguished people, including Pearl S. 
Buck, Earnest Hooton, Herbert Agar, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, and others. 


— Rosert U. Jameson, 


Haverford School, Haverford, Pa. 





NEWS OF OTHER EDUCATIONAL GROUPS 
FALL MEETING OF NEW HAMPSHIRE PRIVATE SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION 


On Tuesday, October 31, the fall meeting of 
the New Hampshire Private Schools Association 
was held at St. Paul’s School in Concord, New 
Hampshire. Headmasters or their representa- 
tives were present from fourteen schools. 

The guest speaker in the morning was Dr. 
Homer Anderson, Superintendent of Schools in 
Newton, Massachusetts, whose subject was “The 


Post-War Curriculum.” Dr. Harold Stoke, the 
new president of the University of New Hamp- 
shire was the afternoon speaker on the theme of 
“Educational Philosophy.” The Reverend Ed- 
ric Weld, Rector of Holderness School, presided 
at the meeting as president of the Association. 
— Epwarp E. Emerson, Secretary, 
Emerson School for Boys, Exeter, N. H. 





PRIVATE SCHOOL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 


Nearly 500 teachers — a record crowd — at- 
tended the fall meeting of the Private School 
Teachers’ Association of Philadelphia and Vicin- 
ity at Friends’ Select School on November 8 to 
hear a wide variety of discussions on various ed- 
ucational problems. 

Subjects discussed in the afternoon meetings 
ranged from folk dancing in the physical educa- 
tion program to the potentialities of the Junior 
Town Meeting of the Air as an aid in the teach- 
ing of the social studies. The evening meetings 
were three in number, of which two were con- 
cerned with student guidance and one with the 
always interesting question of teacher salaries in 
the independent schools of the area. 


Group Insurance Program 
One unusual item of great importance was 
brought up at the regular business meeting of 
the Association, when a committee which had 


been working on the matter for several months 
reported on the creation of a satisfactory group 
insurance program, in which the Association will 
be the group, and under which teacher sub- 
scribers will receive group life insurance policies 
with benefits substantially like those in labor 
group policies. The obvious value of such in- 


surance aroused great interest among members 
of the Association. 


Lecture-Discussion Series 


Encouraged by the enthusiastic reception of 
last winter’s program, the Private Schoo! Teach- 
ers’ Association of Philadelphia, the Philadelphia 
and Suburban Public Schools, and the East and 
West Association are again this year co-operat- 
ing to sponsor a second series of lecture-discus- 
sions for teachers. The program this winter, 
concerning the cultures of various racial groups 
in the United States and elsewhere, and called, 
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collectively, ““We Look at Our World,” enlists 
eight leading authorities as speakers. 

Lecturers on general matters of race include 
Margaret Mead, anthropologist at the American 
Museum of Natural History; Gene Weltfish, co- 
author of the controversial Races of Mankind; 
Carey McWilliams, whose most recent book, 
Prejudice, is a powerful indictment of the recent 
U. S. treatment of the Japanese-Americans; and 
Pearl S. Buck, president of the East-and-West 
Association. 

Other speakers, who will discuss individual 
races, are the following: Rabbi Louis Finkel- 
stein, president of the Jewish Theological Sem- 
inary; Mrs. Paul Robeson, whose book on the 





Negro in South Africa will appear shortly; Hans 
Kohn, author of the definitive The Idea of Na- 
tionalism; and Joseph Farrington, delegate to 
Congress from Hawaii. 

Mr. Leslie R. Severinghaus, headmaster of 
the Haverford School, is the chairman of the 
meetings in the course, which also includes ex- 
hibits, films, and other materials of interest to 
the teacher-student audience. 

The fact that over a thousand tickets for the 
series have been sold indicates again the great 
interest in international matters being evidenced 
in schools of the Philadelphia area. 

— Rosert U. Jameson, 


Haverford School, Haverford, Pa. 





FALL MEETING OF BOSTON INDEPENDENT SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


The fall meeting of the Independent School 
Association of Boston held at the Winsor School 
on November 18 was well attended by teachers 
and heads of the member schools. A particu- 
larly stimulating program of group conferences 
in the subject field had been arranged and the 
discussions, which were informal, dealt with 
questions and problems that were provocative 
of a free exchange of experiences and ideas. 
The entire meeting reflected the increased inter- 
est in the activities of the Association which has 
marked its work during the past year. Particu- 
lar credit is due to Miss Valeria A. Knapp, Presi- 
dent of the Association, for her work in planning 
this meeting. 

The following summary of the discussions in 
these section meetings touches only on the prin- 
cipal topics and conclusions reached by those 
present. 

Social Studies 

Miss Alice Jenckes of the Winsor School led the dis- 
cussion on the question which had been set for consid- 
eration: “How to Relate Theory to Action in Social 
Studies Teaching?” ‘There was general agreement that 
students too often lack first-hand experience of ideas dis- 
cussed in class and that there was a fundamental need 
for finding ways to carry desirable attitudes over into 
effective action. Several suggestions were made as 
to methods of realizing this objective, including the en- 
couragement of student confidence in maintaining his 
convictions even as a member of the minority, the effec- 
tive use by teachers of illustrations which touch the 
sphere of interests of students, the value of the teach- 
er’s example and of the cooperation of parents and school 
in meeting this problem. 


Natural Sciences 
Mr. Thomas F. Morrison of Milton Academy acted 
as chairman of this section meeting. Mr. Homer Le 
Sourd of Milton spoke briefly on the subject which had 
been chosen for discussion, ““The Place of Theories in the 


Science Curriculum.” He expressed his conviction that 
theories, even though they could not always be substan- 
tiated by experiment in the average school laboratory, 
were essential to a thorough understanding of basic 
principles and illustrate by the fact that they change 
with new discoveries that the subject matter of the sci- 
ences is not static and that the scientist is always pre- 
pared to change his ideas. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed, it was agreed that theories could be introduced 
into the science curriculum in even the lowest grades 
with profit and several methods of doing so were described 
by the teachers present. 


Modern Languages 


Mr. Braddock Sturges of Milton Academy acted as 
chairman of the panel discussion leaders consisting of 
Mrs. Roger Fenn of the Fenn School, Miss Dorothy 
Dalzell of Brimmer-May School, and Mr. John Henry 
Funk of Belmont Hill School. Mimeographed sheets of 
questions to be discussed were mailed to teachers before 
the meeting and resulted in the contribution of many 
valuable ideas to the discussion which was principally 
concerned with the general topic, “What Kind of a 
Course in Foreign Language Can Be Planned Which 
Will Be of Most Value to the Student in Secondary 
School?” It was agreed by all that the effectiveness of 
such a course depended in large measure on the separa- 
tion of the able language student and the non-linguist 
and that much could be done for both in the practical 
use of language. Attention was given the recent survey 
of language courses in the A.S.T.P. program and the con- 
clusion was unanimous that early linguistic training is 
imperative for later success. There was some disagree- 
ment on the extent to which emphasis in the very early 
levels should be placed upon the oral use of language 
rather than on written composition and reading, but it 
was agreed that oral work could and should be stressed 
in honor sections beginning in the third year at least of 
a five-year course and many suggestions were made on 
available new materials and techniques. 


English 
The English discussion was led by a committee of 
Miss Virginia Wellington of the Buckingham School, 
Chairman, Mr. Thomas W. Leyden of the Rivers School, 
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Mr. J. Edward Harris of Derby Academy, and Mr. 
Theodore C. Ridout of Browne and Nichols School on 
the question, “What Are You Doing About Vocabulary?” 
Several teachers contributed interesting ideas including 
recommendations for the teaching of key words in the 
departments in which they naturally arise, for the use 
of the Johnson-O’Connor vocabulary tests followed by 
the learning of “‘a word a day” and the use of student 
notebooks, for the approach to vocabulary study through 
the study of Latin derivatives, and the avoidance of 
teaching down to students by limiting one’s vocabulary 
and in consequence the student’s challenge to learn new 
words. General agreement was reached on the value of 
good reading at an early age and the vital need for 
vocabulary teaching in secondary schools today. 


Mathematics 


The mathematics teachers were addressed by Miss 
Ruth Edgett of Shady Hill School on the subject, ‘“Free- 
dom Within the Laws of Mathematics” and by Lieu- 
tenant Henry B. Jackson of the United States Navy on 
“The Mathematics of Aviation Gunnery.”’ Miss Edgett 
discussed the fundamental laws governing mathematics 
and the use of fractions and equations. She emphasized 
the importance of adding only coefficients whose denom- 
inations, “names,” are equal. She warned against cer- 
tain misconceptions in the multiplication of abstract 
numbers by abstract numbers, and spoke of certain con- 
fusions that arise in the division by fractions. She ad- 
vocated as preparation for algebra the breaking up of 
long divisions into short ones. 

ieutenant Jackson gave a detailed talk on the for- 
mula for determining the flection of two planes moving 
rapidly and shooting at each other. He pointed out that 
two kinds of gunnery must be distinguished, fixed gun- 
nery which is the concern of the pilot, the velocity of the 
plane increasing the velocity of the projectile, and free 
gunnery in which the gun can be moved in relation to its 
plane. The latter makes the problem more complex, he 
explained, for additional variables have to be found. 
He gave illustrative cases and derived a formula from 
them. He concluded with a statement regarding the 
small extent to which the gunner’s judgment is involved 
in his work, referring to the table which is made available 
for his purposes and the value of practice and emphasiz- 
ing the point that the training of Saws ersonnel proves 
that those mentally alert can handle the task whether 
remembering their mathematical training or not. The 
tremendous value of mathematics, he said, lies in the 
mental discipline it involves. A short discussion fol- 
lowed, led by Miss Grace Martin of Milton Academy, 
Chairman of this meeting. 


Bruce BLIvEN 


Mr. Bruce Bliven, Editor of the New Repud- 
lic, addressed the General Session. His subject 
was ““The Responsibility of the Educated.” Cit- 
ing the fact that the freedom of democracy exists 
in only a small portion of the globe today, he 
called upon the educated to mobilize the intel- 
lectual and spiritual resources of the nation to 


the task of revivifying democracy. “It is time,” 
he said, “for an earnest searching of our souls to 
see what can be done to make a brighter and 
stronger future.” The schools must be the cen- 
ter of this task and if they are to meet this chal- 
lenge they must indoctrinate our youth, indoc- 
trinate them in the simple, elementary principles 
of democracy and the liberal point of view. 
Failure to do so, he added, however laudable 
our motives for not indoctrinating, will result 
in letting the problem go by default to forces 
ready in our country to indoctrinate against 
democracy. 


Mr. Bliven noted the ignorance of our people 
on the fundamental questions of our day, a. 
ring to the results of the Princeton survey which 
indicated that sixty-eight per cent of those 
tested of all ages, occupations, and degrees of 
education did not know how a treaty is ratified 
by this nation or whether the United States had 
ever been a member of the League of Nations. 
Sixty-seven per cent had not heard of the At- 
lantic Charter and thirty-seven per cent of those 
who had could not name one of the principles. 
He coupled this ignorance with what he called 
“the disturbingly low level of morality in politi- 
cal argument” revealed in the recent campaign 
and accused the press and radio of failure in 
their responsibility to the public as sources of 

ublic information. Again and again, he said, 
hock sides presented false arguments which were 
repeated after being proved false and the news- 
papers printed them without criticism. 


The avenues of opinion are coming more and 
more under the control of fewer and fewer men 
whose opinions are standardized and dictated 
by their own selfish interests. The growth of 
press and radio and motion picture monopolies 
is contributing to this ignorance at a time when 
progressive reforms in our nation are most ur- 
gently needed. 


He concluded that if educators were to ful- 
fill their responsibility to the country they must 
be prepared for changes, and he advocated a 
complete re-examination of our educational sys- 
tem to determine the best way to crack this 
monopoly on the human mind and to educate 
citizens aware of the problems of our time and 
prepared to meet them. 


— Cuar-es F. Hamitton, Headmaster, 
Belmont Hill School, Belmont, Mass. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
Editor, Charles R. Morris, Milton Academy 


DEERFIELD ALUMNI JOURNAL 


We congratulate the alumni of Deerfield 
Academy. The first issue of the new Deerfield 
Alumni Fournal, made possible by the generous 
class gift of the graduates of 1944, has arrived, 
and we find in it much of value and of interest. 
In addition to the various departments of local 
interest, the Deerfield fournal contains articles 
by Victor L. Butterfield, President of Wesleyan 
University; Major-General Francis B. Wilby, 
Superintendent of the United States Military 
Academy; Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of 
the Library of Congress; and Francis Boardman. 
President Butterfield and General Wilby are 
Deerfield graduates. For the time being, Walter 
F, Sheehan, ’29, of the English Department, is 
the editor, with Mrs. Hazel Clark, 717, as his 
assistant. To them this reader sends congratula- 
tions and one constructive suggestion: a table 
of contents would be helpful to outside readers. 





SCHOOLS ON THE AIR 


Phillips Academy, Andover, announces the 
first four programs in its winter series of broad- 
casts over Station WLAW, Lawrence. The Phil- 
lips Academy hour is on the air Thursday nights, 
8 to 8.30. The broadcasts are: January 11, 
“The Teacher and the Post-War World’; 
January 18, “Why Not Get Acquainted with 
China”; January 25, Phillips Academy Glee 
Club soloist and February 1, “The Importance 
of the Humanities in Modern Education.” 

The Taft School Debating Club participated 
in a round-table discussion over Station WICC, 
Bridgeport, on November 30. The program was 
broadcast over the Yankee Network. 

For the first time in her history the opening 
chapel exercises of Phillips-Exeter Academy 
were recorded and broadcast by transcription 
over station WHEB, Portsmouth, N. H. During 
the chapel service a recording was made by 
direct telephone wire with Portsmouth of Dr. 
Perry’s address, “The Great End and Real 
Business of Living.” A record was also made of 
the singing of “Non Sibi.” These records were 
later broadcast. 

This year Junior Town Meetings of the Air 
programs are being broadcast weekly from Ak- 
ron, Toledo, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Dayton, 
Pittsburgh, Boston, and other places. The No- 
vember number of the N. E. A. Bulletin has a 


descriptive article on the Philadelphia Junior 
Town Meeting. The Boston broadcasts will 
start Saturday, December 2, at 2 o’clock, Sta- 
tion WBZ. Professor W. Linwood Chase of 
Boston University, former headmaster of New- 
ton Country Day School, is moderator. Several 
Independent Schools have signified their inten- 
tion of participating in these broadcasts. 





ScHOOLs STILL PRovIDE TRIPS FOR STUDENTS 


Despite the transportation difficulties which, 
in most schools, have interfered with trips 
away, Hackley still manages to make it possible 
for students to provide travel experience of edu- 
cational interest. About twenty boys visited the 
County Penitentiary at Grassland, New York. 
In preparation for the trip, Warden Paul Brown 
spoke on penology before the entire student 
body. About fifty boys attended the Paul Robe- 
son production of “Othello,” and several Chek- 
hov’s “Cherry Orchard.” Members of the Sci- 
ence Club visited the Boyce Thompson Institute 
in Yonkers. Other trips are planned. Mercers- 
burg, also, continues to make it possible for art 
students to visit galleries in Washington. A 
novel “‘trip-away” for George School students 
was the re-enacting of the Battle of Trenton by 
students and their history teachers. 





News 1n GENERAL 

Dr. Boyd Edwards died on November 10, 
following a heart attack at his home in Arling- 
ton, Vermont. For six years headmaster of The 
Hill School (1922-1928), and for thirteen years 
following the headmaster of Mercersburg Aca- 
demy (1928-1941), Dr. Edwards was closely 
identified with the growth and character of two 
member schools of the Secondary Education 
Board. For a more rounded estimate of the 
character and achievement of Dr. Edwards the 
reader is referred to The Mercersburg News of 
November 18. The estimate is prepared by 
Bryan Barker. 





Through the efforts of Mr. Paul Roundy, 
Western Reserve Academy has heard three 
speakers for the Civil Assembly programs. They 
were: 

Dean Robert G. Albion of Princeton, Pro- 
fessor of History at the New Jersey institution. 
He is Under-secretary of the Navy and Chief 
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Advisor to the War Department. Topic, ‘The 
Navy in the Post War World and the Part It 
Must Play in the Peace.” 

Dr. Samuel Cross, Professor of Slavic Lan- 
guages at Harvard. He is also a director of Rates 
and Finances of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. The speaker has also served as Am- 
bassador to Belgium and Holland. Topic, 
“Russia and the Post War World.” 

The third speaker was Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson, 
a member of the faculty of the University of 
Pennsylvania. He is the Chief Advisor to the 
Office of Defense Transportation. Topic, ‘“‘Free- 
dom of the Air — Highway to Peace.” 





When the United States Geological Survey 
found difficulty in obtaining men to carry on 
their surveying work, Mr. Alexander, the sur- 
veyor in the vicinity of Kent, applied to South 
Kent for assistance. With the consent of their 
parents, three boys are now assisting the survey. 





George School has launched a drive to raise 
$500,000 for new buildings. 





Los Alamos Ranch School, whose property 
was taken over by the government in 1943, re- 
opened this fall at Taos, New Mexico. Mr. 
Fermor S. Church is headmaster. 





A retirement annuity plan has been adopted 
for the teachers and staff of McDonogh School. 


Thomas J. Barlow has left the St. Albans 
School faculty to assume the office of Business 
Manager of the New Canaan Country School, 
New Canaan, Connecticut. 

The new members of New Canaan’s Upper 
School faculty are: Richard Clark from Brooklyn 
Friends Academy; Robert Bergh, who formerly 
taught at St. Dunstans School and Newark 
Academy; William Swallow from the New Ca- 
naan Junior High School; and William P. White, 
who comes to the language retraining depart- 
ment from the Westminster School. 


Dr. Kenneth Brown, of the McDonogh 
School faculty, teacher in the Social Studies De- 
partment, has resigned to participate in the edit- 
ing of a series of publications issued by the Ord- 
nance Department of the Federal Government. 











The most ambitious visual education pro- 
gram ever undertaken in the Upper School of 
St. Albans School, according to the St. Albans 
News, is being conducted by the Science De- 
partment. Approximately fifty reels are sched- 
uled for the year. 


By request the players of St. George’s School 
presented their traditional version of Dickens’s 
“A Christmas Carol” at the Fairhaven Town 
Hall, New Bedford, Mass., on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 19, 1944. An afternoon performance was 
presented at the Hunter College Playhouse, 68th 
Street at Park Avenue, New York City, on 
Thursday, December 21, 1944. 

The proceeds from these two performances 
will be used to help support the school camp for 
city boys. 





Last summer the “Young People’s Confer- 
ences of the Congregational Churches of Con- 
necticut” and “The American Friends Service 
Committee” held meetings at Gunnery School. 





The new issue of Vermont Academy Life, re- 
cently arrived, looks readable and attractive in 
its new format. 





Our tuition plan, geared to individual finan- 
cial ability, continues to show a marked increase 
in gross receipts. Our tuition receipts this year 
will reach a high total of $476,000, which is an 
increase of $60,000 over the year 1942-1943, 
which was in turn an increase of over $47,000 
over that of the preceding year, 1941-1942. 
Likewise, the gross receipts in tuition from old 
boys have been increased by over $18,000, due 
to the sympathetic and generous response of 
many parents in accepting increases in tuition. 
For this cooperation with the School in enabling 
us to enlarge our educational program in these 
difficult times, we are profoundly grateful. 


— James I. WENDELL, 
(Excerpt from the Report of Headmaster 
of The Hill School.) 





At its Sesquicentennial Exercises in June, 
Bowdoin College conferred upon Mr. Edward 
W. Eames, Headmaster of Governor Dummer 
Academy, the degree of Doctor of Humane Let- 
ters. The same issue of the Archon which re- 
ported this honor to Mr. Eames also announced 
the resignation of Mr. Theodore Barry, long a 
member of the faculty and well known in inde- 
pendent school circles. Mr. Barry has gone to 
Phillips Exeter Academy as Business Manager. 





The Fourth Annual Mid-Western Student 
Christian Conference, sponsored by the National 
Preparatory School Committee, was held at 
Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, IIl., De- 
cember 1, 2, and 3. The theme of the Confer- 
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ence was “How to Be a Real Person on Your 
School Campus.” Students, headmasters, and 
faculty members from a number of middle- 
western schools participated. 





Lt. Col. Thomas K. Fisher, author of the 
article “G.I. Lessons in Audio-Visual Aids” 
published in the April BuLLETIN, is now located 
on the staff of Major-General Edwin House, 
as Chief, Counter Intelligence Branch, Head- 
quarters, AAF Tactical Center, Orlando, Florida. 

G.I. Lessons in the Use of Audio-Visual Aids, 
by Lt. Col. Thomas K. Fisher, published in the 
INDEPENDENT Scuoot Buttetin last April, 
was summarized in Educational Abstracts for 
June and in a spring issue of School and Society. 





Wuat EpucaTIonaL MaGazInE Do You REapD? 


When certain magazines are selected for re- 
view, other magazines appear to be discrimi- 





nated against. However, such is not actually the 
case. Some magazines of more general appeal 
are reviewed by regular reviewers; other maga- 
zines of more limited appeal will, we hope, be 
reviewed by volunteer reviewers. Surely, read- 
ers of any of the following educational periodi- 
cals must, occasionally, find articles which de- 
serve to be brought to the attention of THE In- 
DEPENDENT ScHooL Butietin. When you find 
such an article, write to us about it! 


Christian Education 

Catholic Educational Review 

The Educational Record 

The Educational Forum 
Education Digest 

Education 

The Clearing House 

Journal of Educational Research 
National Parent-Teacher 

The Nation’s Schools 

Bulletin of Secondary School Principals 





NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Editor, Ethel Andrews, Laurel School 


HEADMISTRESSES’ ASSOCIATIONS 


Because of war conditions, the Headmis- 
tresses Association of the Middle West voted to 
cancel the 1944 Annual Meeting usually held in 
October. However, on October 21st a group of 
members met in Chicago for luncheon to dis- 
cuss plans for the Lake Forest Conference for 
students, to be held at Ferry Hall in June, 1945. 

The Headmistresses Association of the East 
held its Annual Meeting in New York on No- 
vember 10th and 11th, with an unusually large 
attendance. Dr. Harry Gideonese, President of 
Brooklyn College, Dr. Herbert Gezork of the 
Wellesley faculty, and Dean C. Mildred Thomp- 
son of Vassar College, took part in the program, 
making the meeting an unusually stimulating 
and profitable one. The Association was the 
guest of the Chapin School and the Spence School 
for the meetings. Newly elected officers are: 
Mrs. Harold S. Osborne, of the Spence School, 
President; Mrs. Samuel H. Paul, of Springside 
School, Treasurer; Miss Hester Davies, of Walnut 
Hill School, member of the Board of Directors. 





Concorp ACADEMY 
Concord, Massachusetts 
On Senior Day last spring Concord Academy 
gave each graduating student occasion to con- 
sider teaching as a profession. Through careful 
planning with the Geka, the seniors prepared 


themselves in teaching methods and subject 
matter, and for one day conducted the full 
school program. The student poll taken the fol- 
lowing day indicated that the school enjoyed the 
experiment, as ninety percent of the younger 
students expressed the wish to teach when they 
became seniors. The seniors made interesting 
discoveries. Their comments ranged from “the 
nervous tension was terrific” to “teaching is a 
thrilling experience if you are well equipped with 
knowledge.” The faculty did not appear in the 
classrooms. In an all day faculty meeting each 
member of the staff presented to her colleagues 
her aims in her field and her methods of accom- 
plishing them. New insight into similarity of 
goals through diversity a ideas stimulated the 
entire group. The whole school felt that Senior 
Day had been an inspiring experience. 

For a number of years Concord Academy has 
sung with neighboring boys’ schools. Last year 
the Concord Choral Festival was inaugurated 
with the presentation of Bach’s Christmas Ora- 
torio by the joint choirs of Brooks, Middlesex, 
the Concord High School and the Academy. A 
similar festival is under preparation for next 
Spring. 

This autumn a course in Study Habits, re- 
quired of all new students, has been inaugurated, 
and for the second year the headmistress is meet- 
ing the seniors in a weekly discussion of war 
literature. 
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For the coming winter Concord Academy is 
sponsoring a series of Friday evening lectures 
for its students and the people of Concord. The 
series will include Dr. Robley D. Evans, science; 
M. Pierre de Lanux, French culture; Mr. Robert 
Frost, poetry; Dr. Edouard C. Lindeman, social 
science; and Mr. Langdon Warner, Oriental Art. 





Dana Hat 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 


Six years ago the World Affairs Club was 
founded to give the girls at Dana Hall an oppor- 
tunity for informal discussion outside the class- 
room. The club now consists of about forty 
members, all interested in history and current 
events. At the Sunday afternoon meetings sev- 
eral girls come prepared to give the last minute 
news on domestic problems, on action in the 
various theatres of war, and on post-war recon- 
struction plans. Between the talks there is a 
well-rounded discussion of each subject. 

Last year a number of interesting speakers 
gave talks before the Club. In the fall the Ne- 
gro educator, Dr. Howard Thurman of Howard 
University, Washington, spoke on the subject 
of racial problems in this country. Dr. John C. 
Ferguson, who returned from the Far East on 
the Gripsholm, addressed the school on the de- 
velopment of China as a future power in world 
politics, and after the lecture the members of 
the World Affairs Club had the privilege of 
meeting Dr. Ferguson to discuss the situation 
more informally. A most interesting evening was 
spent with Dr. Herbert Gezork of Wellesley 
College, a German who left his native country 
early in Hitler’s dictatorship. His talk, about 
his work in Washington on reconstruction plans 
for Germany, was made an open meeting which 
the Club shared with the entire school. Another 
all-school program sponsored by the Club was 
one on Russia, at which “The Battle of Russia,” 
a film photographed during the siege of Lenin- 
grad, was presented. Mrs. Edward Stevens, a 
Russian neighbor, was present and spoke in- 
formally on her experiences in Russian schools, 
both as a pupil and later as a teacher on a col- 
lective farm. 





THE Saray Dix Hamiin ScHooL 
San Francisco, California 
The Sarah Dix Hamlin School formerly had 
its own honor society, but in 1938 applied for 
and obtained a charter for a chapter of the 
California Scholarship Federation. As a member 


of the Federation, the chapter carries out the 
school’s policy of friendship and co-operation 
with the public schools. This policy of co- 
—— has made the Hamlin building avail- 
able from time to time for meetings with the 
faculties of the public schools. Each year the 
C. S. F. members visit the three leading colleges 
in the vicinity of the school, — California, Stan- 
ford and Mills. In the visit to Mills College all 
the students of the school join, but a day off to 
visit California and Stanford is a C.S.F. privi- 
lege. The chapter made its visit to the Univer- 
sity of California in November, when they saw 
the university in action and enjoyed the unusual 
privilege of being taken through the stacks at 
the library. Beside privileges, however, mem- 
bership entails service. Before final examina- 
tions the members of the chapter offer coaching 
to those who desire it. They are also responsible 
for proctoring the library during school hours, 
and for care of the magazines. This is a part of 
the policy of student self-government that is in 
force at Sarah Dix Hamlin School. 


During the San Francisco opera season in 
October the school had two very interesting 
assembly programs. One, given by the lower 
school for parents and friends, consisted of scenes 
from “The Tales of Hoffman,” with singing of 
the “Barcarolle” and the “Student Song” from 
the Epilogue. The whole school enjoyed an 
assembly at which Mr. Roberto Silva of the San 
Francisco Opera Company was the guest. He 
answered questions on opera and on his own 
career, to the great delight of the students. Such 
visits by opera singers are annual events and are 
much enjoyed by the whole school. 





Dean of BARNARD SPEAKS AT EMMA 
WILLARD ScHOOL 
Troy, N. Y. 

“After the Guns Cease” was the subject of 
an informal talk given Saturday evening, No- 
vember 4, at Emma Willard School by Dean 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve of Barnard College. 
Miss Gildersleeve asked her audience to project 
their thoughts about three years into the future 
when it may reasonably be expected that all 
fighting will have ceased. “What will it be like 
as you look out upon the world in 1947?” asked 
the speaker. 

For a large part of the world outside the 
United States, it will be a world of terrible de- 
struction; but Miss Gildersleeve pointed out 
that, while a fortunate America will have es- 
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caped the worst in this respect, there will be a 
lot of reconstruction at home to be done. The 
war has taught America that the health of the 
people, particularly the young, was not all that 
it should be; weaknesses in the educational sys- 
tem have been revealed; especially, said Miss 
Gildersleeve, much better citizenship will be 
needed to solve these and other problems. 

The role of women in the post-war world, 
with the preparation they will need, is Miss 
Gildersleeve’s main concern. Dean Gildersleeve 
said that in her opinion the world might not be 
as utterly different as some people like to think. 
There are, however, going to be several im- 
portant fields in particular in which women will 
need to exercise intelligence, wisdom and loy- 
alty. In the field of human relationships — in 
marriage, in work, in community enterprises, 
for example — women will need background for 
full, rich, satisfactory experiences. 


It is also important, Miss Gildersleeve con- 
tinued, to prepare for recreation — for that re- 
freshment of the spirit which comes from con- 
tact with the fine arts, with the beauties of na- 
ture; for that which comes from games, sports 
—all the things that make up play in the best 
sense of the word. “No matter what political 
system is set up,” declared Miss Gildersleeve, 
“you will need pleasure, strength, exaltation.” 


Miss Gildersleeve urged her audience to 
ready themselves for the responsibilities as well 
as the rights of citizenship, to take part in 
affairs — local, national and international. She 
said she believed the kind of a world that Ameri- 
cans will have to live in will depend in large 
measure on international politics. 


In discussing the kind of careers in which 
women might expect to find the greatest oppor- 
tunities and satisfaction after the war, Miss 
Gildersleeve named the welfare fields which 
embrace medicine, nursing, social work, nutri- 
tion, recreational arts and teaching. She pic- 
tured the “evacuation nurseries” which she 
visited in England, where it was pointed out to 
her that children born since 1939 were much 
healthier than prewar babies, since all the 
people were eating “‘national flour.” The for- 
mula for this flour was arrived at only after 
much experimentation on the part of doctors, 
nurses and research workers whom the govern- 
ment called upon in the emergency; but it took 
the war to turn the best minds of a nation to- 
ward improving the health of its people. 

Miss Gildersleeve was the guest of Emma 
Willard School the weekend of November 4-5. 





Co-oPERATION BETWEEN PUBLIC AND 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 

Since the public schools of the neighborhood 
have not adequate facilities for field hockey, 
Laurel School acts as hostess to the hockey 
teams of Cleveland Heights High School, Shaker 
Heights High School and Hathaway-Brown 
School. For an hour and forty-five minutes 
every Saturday morning during the fall, teams 
from each school are instructed by the Hatha- 
way-Brown and Laurel coaches. At the end of 
the season there is a Play Day in which these 
teams play each other in fifteen-minute periods. 
There is usually a special event arranged for 
Play Day so that the secondary school teams 
may have an opportunity to see more advanced 
hockey than their own. This year first and 
second teams from Lake Erie College, Pains- 
ville, played against first and second teams from 
the Cleveland Field Hockey Association. After 
Play Day, an all-school team is chosen by a 
selection committee from the Cleveland Field 
Hockey Association. This team is then an- 
nounced at a luncheon, the plans for which have 
been made by a committee of girls from each 
team under the management of the president of 
the Laurel Athletic Association. 





News or Norrurop CoLiEGIATE SCHOOL 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

As most schools do, Northrop Collegiate 
School publishes a mimeographed booklet of 
information for the students, which includes 
the school song, school customs, council deci- 
sions, the constitution of the Northrop League 
(the student government organization), etc., 
and in addition, this year a committee of the 
Faculty compiled “The Northrop Way,” a 
handbook of information for the Faculty, which 
has been of great value to both old and new 
members of our group. It includes the school 
calendar, allocation of authority under the Prin- 
cipal, system of assignments, statements about 
makeup work and tutoring regulations, careful 
details about the marking system, examinations, 
Chapel, organizations and committees, salary 
scale, pension fund, hospitalization benefits and 
group insurance possibilities, etc. The Faculty 
have been very grateful to have this information 
in an easily accessible and understandable form. 

The organization for student participation 
in government at Northrop Collegiate School is 
working out what promises to be a very success- 
ful plan for division of authority. The Northrop 
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League, as it is called, has eight officers, elected 
by the girls in grades seven through twelve — a 
President, who also presides at bi-weekly meet- 
ings of the council as well as all school meetings; 
four Vice-Presidents, each in charge of a de- 
partment of school life, Public Relations, Pub- 
lications, Athletics, and School Procedure, which 
last includes all planning for student supervision 
of study halls, chapel lines, uniforms, etc.; a 
Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Assistant Treas- 
urer. The President and Vice-Presidents are 
Seniors, the Secretary and Treasurer Juniors, 
and the Assistant Treasurer a Sophomore. The 
students sign up for whatever department they 
are most interested in serving, and committees 
are chosen (as large as possible) from these lists. 
A committee meeting period is scheduled each 
week during which much planning is done. 

The Student Council, meeting bi-weekly, is 
made up of these officers, the President of each 
class, and an elected representative. These last 
members are elected twice a year. Council 
meetings are most interesting, covering, as they 
do, reports from all the extra-curricular activi- 
ties of the school, and through discussions 
recommendations are made for the future work 
of committees and departments. 

A current project of the Faculty is a com- 
pilation for student use of significant suggestions 
for studying each subject at the various grade 
levels. Knowing full well that there is no royal 
road to good study habits, the Faculty is at- 
tempting to state the necessary techniques con- 
cretely and clearly. The ultimate object of these 
specific directions is to engender methods of 
successful attack on any problem, personal, 
community, or national, so that our young 
people may have the tools requisite to effective 
and active world citizenship. 





OxrorD SCHOOL 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Oxford School has within the past year felt 
more than ever the responsibilities to com- 
munity and to nation. It has bought war bonds 
and stamps weekly during the school year, each 
class being organized with a chairman who 
handles the money, keeps the books, and gives 
out the stamps. From January to June 10 of 
last year its bond and stamp total was over 
seven thousand dollars. In last spring’s Red 
Cross drive Oxford was the second school in 
greater Hartford to report a one hundred per- 
cent subscription on the part of faculty, staff, 
and students, and to fly the Red Cross flag on 


its flagstaff together with the Treasury flag. 
This fall the school exceeded its last year’s 
Community Chest contribution by 21.5%. Dur- 
ing the school year, and especially during the 
summer, many of the students have given hours 
of volunteer work to the community, particu- 
larly in its hospitals. 

Several new members of the faculty were 
appointed to take care of extra sections made 
necessary by the admission of many new girls 
this year. Miss Ruth Willey, A.B., Barnard 
College, was added to the history and English 
faculties; Miss Clara Angus, A.B., M.A., Wes- 
leyan, became a part-time instructor in English 
in the Upper School; Miss Eleanor Hall, A.B., 
Radcliffe College, was appointed to teach Eng- 
lish and social studies in the Lower School, but 
was forced to resign in November because of her 
mother’s ill-health; Miss Helen Stroud, A.B., 
Wellesley, is in charge of all Art classes; Mrs. 
Marion Ziemba, B. Mus., Boston University, 
and M.A., Smith College, was added to the 
Music Department. A vacancy in the adminis- 
trative staff was filled by the appointment of 
Miss Doris Cummings, A.B., Radcliffe, as sec- 
retary to the headmistress. 





Tue Eruet WALKER SCHOOL 
Simsbury, Connecticut 

Because of the help shortage, the students 
at the Ethel Walker School are now responsible 
for the table service and the room order. The 
dining room has been reconditioned in such a 
way that by a rotating system every girl waits 
upon the table for at least one week twice a 
term. In the rooms carpet sweepers and mops 
have been supplied, and each girl is obliged to 
see that her room is ready for inspection before 
chapel at 8:15. 

Although the same emphasis as in previous 
years is placed upon out-door exercise and ath- 
letics, the students may choose one out of sev- 
eral activities scheduled for the afternoon. This 
year groups of girls, instead of riding or playing 
hockey, tennis or badminton, volunteered to 
pick up potatoes in the school’s large potato 
patch. In this way dozens of bushels of potatoes 
were saved and stored for winter. 

The school is making a particular effort to 
inform the students in world affairs, in order 
that they may better understand the situations 
arising from the inevitable post-war upheaval. 
The regular weekly classes on Current Events 
are continuing, and are supplemented by lec- 
tures by prominent speakers such as Doctor 
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Hans Kohn, Doctor Kirtley Mather, Professor 
Guillotin and Doctor Tehye Hsieh. Miss Eunice 
Avery comes once every term with a lecture con- 
cerning conditions in different foreign countries. 

One of the most important school activities 
is the Social Service Committee, organized and 
maintained by the girls themselves. Last year 
they contributed, through donations or charity 
sales, the sum of $1,800 to different organizations 
such as the Red Cross, the Berry Schools in 
Georgia, the Newington School for Crippled 
Children, Hampton Institute, the Grenfell Mis- 
sion, and United China Relief. 





In November, the Lincoln School, Provi- 
dence, was represented on a radio panel spon- 
sored by the Conference of Christians and 
Jews. The subject was “Should the Protestant 
Churches Unite?” . . . Canon Lief, of the Epis- 
copal Diocese of Rhode Island, has a class at 
Lincoln School in the discussion of nonsectarian 
social work in the institutions in Rhode Island 
which he serves. The class meets once a week, 
alternating lectures and trips to the various 
fields of social service. 





Two gifts of property have come to Emma 
Willard School in the past year. The husband 
and family of Mrs. Edgar H. Betts gave thirty- 





two acres of woodland and meadows adjoining 
the Betts home in East Acres, and nine acres 
adjacent to the school grounds. The Hon. E. 
Harold Cluett, in fulfillment of the wishes of his 
wife who died recently, has given the school his 
home which adjoins the Emma Willard prop- 
erty on Elmgrove Avenue. The addition of this 
gift brings to the school not only the Cluett 
home and two other houses, but also a conserva- 
tory and extensive flower gardens. 





Thirty of the girls at the Sarah Dix Hamlin 
School, San Francisco, are serving two hours a 
week in the hospitals of San Francisco. They 
are members of the Junior American Medical 
Service known locally as “Jams.” Last year six 
graduates who had fulfilled the age and academic 
requirements automatically became nurses’ aids. 





Early in November the Laurel School hockey 
team attended a Play Day at Buffalo, N. Y., as 
guests of the Buffalo Seminary. Park School of 
Buffalo was the third school competing. 





Of the fifteen English girls who have been at 
the Mary C. Wheeler School, Providence, Rhode 
Island, eight have returned to England and the 
rest are either to go soon or when they have 
finished their school course. 





NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Editor, Edgar R. Krepps, Collegiate School 


ENGLAND To AMERICA 


One of the questions arising out of the war 
about which thinking educators have been 
speculating is the transfer of customs and ideas 
in our culture to the many English boys and 
girls who came into our schools and the result- 
ing increase in understanding and toleration 
between our two countries. Mr. Hart Fessen- 
den, Headmaster of the FEss—ENDEN ScHooL, 
sends a most interesting letter from an English 
boy, Donald Cruickshank, who spent four years 
at FEessENDEN and recently returned to his 
home in England. The letter seemed so much 
the answer to repeated questions about English 
and American schools that we quote the letter 
in its entirety. 


“In your letters to Ian you asked us to write com- 
paring the British and American schools. On the whole I 
am for being neutral. That is to say, I won’t say that 
American or British schools are better, one than the 
other. That is because one country is ahead in one sub- 
ject and the other is ahead in another subject. Take 

atin, for instance. In England you start it at the age 


of eight and a half, roughly, in the Third Form. In 
America you start it at twelve in the Fifth Form. But 
once you start in England you don’t go half as fast as 
you do in America. You push ahead and catch up to 
England. After twelve the English and Americans go at 
the same rate. In French I would say the Britishers are 
ahead. We go right ahead in that subject. Arithmetic is 
one of the classes that America is ahead in. I came back 
to this country and had to catch up in French and Latin, 
but had no trouble at all in doing Arithmetic. That is a 
point for Mr. King. I did not take any Algebra in 
America, but by looking at Mr. Giles’ blackboards, I 
would say America is up with Britain, although the 
British start it earlier. As you see, the British are apt to 
be slow with the classes she starts earlier in. Geometry 
is started in this country at the age of ten to eleven 
(Fourth Form). I do not know when you start it but 
know that the British go at a good rate in it. I would 
say that in Geography the two countries go very well, 
staying at the same rate. Naturally, you stay on America 
for a long time and we study the British Empire for an 
extra period. History is a hard subject to compare for 
the same reason that Geography is: you study American 
History especially and I study English History. I was 
more interested in American History than English. One 
reason is that our history book is a dull one to read, and 
the one that Mr. Sloan taught was more of a thriller. It 
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gave a little of the real fighting to it. I would most 
definitely say that the American Glee Club is better 
than the English Singing Class. The man who teaches 
us is especially dull. All he does is tell us to sing scales. 
I'll take Mr. Gledhill any day. In English the two 
countries stand together. I have no difficulty in my 
composition or grammar. I think that covers the sub- 
ject of schools except for a word or two about sports. 
At school in the summer we play cricket. In the winter 
we play football and in the spring we box. This term is 
the one for football, we play matches with other schools. 
You are probably asking, ‘I wonder how they get trans- 
portation?” We either go by bus or by train. Last week 
we played a game with a school called St. Peter’s. We 
went to them by train and were beaten (6-0). Last 
Wednesday we played Vinehall and won (4-2). We 
have another match on Saturday next.” 





News From LINncoLNn ScHOOL 


The Lincoln Bulletin, published by the Lin- 
coLtn Scuoot of Providence, Rhode Island, is 
an attractive school publication which carries 
to its alumnae news of the school and many 
notes about its graduates. The cover is a 
drawing by a student in the Art Department 
and other drawings are reproduced in the pages 
of the Bulletin. The first page contains this 
note: 

“This issue begins the eleventh year of the 
Lincoln School Bulletin. The current history 
of the school is being reported in this number 
as it has been in previous bulletins. Those 
for the years 1934-44 are now in an attractively 
bound volume. This is on the living room table 
and is proving ‘good reading’ to the many who 
are perusing it.” 

An elementary school news column, written 
by girls in grades one through six, tells of the 
many interesting activities of those classes. 
Delightful photographs of Dwight House, one 
of the school buildings, are included in the 
Bulletin. Other material is a report of the 
Northfield Conference by one of the girls who 
attended and a sketch of Miss Margaret Gilman, 
principal of the school from 1889 to 1911. 





BREEZE From THE Nortu 

Mr. William G. North, editor of the Beech 
Hill Breeze, sends us the latest issue of our 
favorite school news letter, fourteen closely 
written pages of news of graduates and activities 
of the Dusiin Scuoot of Dublin, New Hamp- 
shire. The Autumn Issue contains everything 
from the story of two Dublin boys who didn’t 
know each other before going to the same school 
in England to the demise of the “Old Truck”, 
an ancient vehicle which served the school for 
years and was finally pensioned off to the town 


garage keeper. Mr. North’s letter reflects the 
happy life of a small New England boarding 
school with so much charm that unless someone 
comes along with an equally well-written picture 
of the life of a day school we are going to find 
a “back to the land” movement among the day 
school faculties! 

Dvusuin has forty-five students this year 
from places as far away as Cuba, California 
and Minnesota and as near as Hancock and 
Dublin. The faculty produces interesting per- 
sonal hobbies, from ae to painting the 
New England scene. 





EMERSON EcHOES 


Emerson Echoes, student publication of the 
Emerson Scuoot of Exeter, New Hampshire, 
arrived in new dress. Written entirely by the 
boys, it contains news ofthe activities of the 
school including the moving of the Edward E. 
Emersons to the Tenny House, built in 1775 
by Dr. Tenny, surgeon of the Battle of Bunker 
Hill; the acquisition of Christopher, a kitten 
with a future as a mouser; the list of boys 
achieving honors and the following news item: 

On October 19th the school was startled dur- 
ing the “setting up” exercises in the courtyard 
when a crackling sound was heard ’round the 
building. Mr. Wildes recognized the sound as 
electricity, and as he was walking up the street 
from downtown he finished the route “‘on the 
run” and called up the electric company. After 
ten minutes passed, the truck came along with 
its apparatus and unhooked a tree branch which 
had fallen on the wires during the afternoon. 
P. S. The sparks coming from the wires were 
Four feet long! 





Cuestnut Hii Nores 

Mr. H. Stephen Stockmeyer, Assistant Head- 
master of the Cuestnut Hitt Acapemy, sends 
the following items: 

For the past two summers CuestNuT HILL 
AcapDemy has attracted more than 125 boys 
to the Day Camp; a realistic remedial program 
for a few, and Victory gardens for all have been 
two factors contributing to its success. Con- 
ducted on the school ground’s eighteen acres, 
the Day Camp and Summer School have served 
boys from ages four to fifteen. They come 
from fifteen neighboring schools. 

Since reorganization in 1942, when the top 
three grades of the Secondary department 
were discontinued, CHestnutT Hitt ACADEMY 
has doubled its enrollment — from 112 to 228. 
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Cuestnut Hitt owes this increase primarily 
to an enlarged pre-school group of Siatghve 
pupils. Another factor is the success of preven- 
tive work in remedial work in the lower grades. 

For its contribution to the local War Chest 
this fall, the boys raised slightly more than 
$1,000.00. They are es that this exceeds 
last year’s amount by about $800.00. In- 
cluded in this sum was $700.00 raised in one 
afternoon at the school fair. 





New Becinners’ House At New CANAAN 
Country SCHOOL 


During the summer of 1944 the enrollment 
in our five-year-old Kindergarten group in- 
creased from eighteen to thirty children. This 
made it imperative to have two groups. It 
was decided to use the rooms which had pre- 
viously belonged to one Kindergarten and the 
four-year-old group, two rooms on the first 
floor of a small unit which houses children 
through Grade One. Since it was impossible 
at this time to build new quarters for the Be- 
ginners, the trustees voted to buy a house ad- 
joining the school property. This has proved 
a successful solution. These young children 
are now separated from the busy life of a large 
school and have their own play space with ex- 
cellent outdoor equipment and a large barn 
available for play in bad weather. The interior 
of the house itself has been changed slightly 
to include two playrooms and washroom and 
locker space for the group, plus an apartment 
which is rented to the school faculty. This 
latter arrangement has helped to defray the 
expenses of the purchase and has also met a 
real need in an area where housing is acute. 





Beimont Hitz Music FEstivar 

It has always been the hope of the BELMont 
Hitt ScHoot music department to produce 
a work for the stage that was new or unfamiliar 
to the general music public. On December 
13th the Lower School performed for the first 
time in America Franz Schubert’s opera, “‘Fer- 
nando,” composed in 1815 and, from all evidence, 
forgotten almost immediately thereafter. 

Schubert’s claim to immortality rests mainly 
on a considerable amount of orchestral and 
chamber music and several volumes of unsur- 
passable songs. His work for the theatre, save 
for the incidental music to “Rosamunde”’ rarely 
sees the light of day. Without exception they 
are weighed down by libretti which seemed to 
have completely absorbed the worst vices of the 





German Romantic theatre and none of the vir- 
tues. Yet much of the music is of the composer’s 
happiest inspiration and deserves a better fate. 

The Betmont Hitt revival of “Fernando” 
began in the Modern Language department. 
The original German play was translated and 
after judicious cutting and telescoping, a con- 
tinuity was evolved which retained the essentials 
of the plot. Singable English verses were pro- 
vided for the musical numbers and the orches- 
tral score was arranged for two pianos. 

Production began immediately after the 
Thanksgiving recess. The six principals and 
chorus of twenty-five rehearsed each afternoon. 
It is a little short of amazing to see these boys, 
none of them over thirteen, come in from the 
field or gym and settle down to serious music 
making for the rest of the afternoon. What- 
ever the success of the enterprise, whether it 
has restored a work of merit to the standard 
repertoire, or whether it has served only to stimu- 
late interest in good music, Schubert has mo- 
mentarily replaced the movies and “canned” 
music as the center of attraction. 





CHARLOTTE Country Day Scuoot ComMEs OF 
AGE 


The Cuartotre Country Day Scuoor of 
Charlotte, North Carolina, recently received 
favorable notice in the Charlotte Odserver and 
the News of that city. Founded four years 
ago by Dr. Thomas Burton, the school is now 
a non-profit corporation which operates ex- 
clusively for the benefit of the community. 
Fifteen teachers and somewhat over a hundred 
pupils in the ten grades make the school an 
important addition to the educational facilities 
of Charlotte. The Odserver comments in its 
editorial columns: 

The school’s directors, prominent Charlotte 
citizens, have always emphasized that the 
school is not in competition with the public 
schools, which is self-evident. Rather, it supple- 
ments the crowded public schools. Supt. H. 
P. Harding and the principals of the public 
schools were among the first to give encourage- 
ment to the Country Day Scuoo1, being quick 
to see that it was a much needed supplement 
to the public school system. 





EAGLEBROOK Opens New Suop 
The Hearth, published by the boys of the 
EaGLEBROOK ScuHoot of Deerfield, Massachu- 
setts, carries a news item of the dedication of a 
new shop, a memorial to Earle Holbrook Bryant 
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and a gift to the school by his family. The 
fine new shop will make possible new quarters 
for work not only by hand tools in carpentry 
and metal work but by power tools as well. 
Space for printing presses in the loft will make 
possible the learning of the ancient art of print- 
ing. An open balcony will be used for the ex- 
hibition of completed work and ample locker 
space is provided for the careful storage of tools 
and materials. A special dedication ceremony 
was held with songs by the older and younger 
boys. 

"The EaGLeBRooK Fair was held as usual 
this fall and was a great success. An editorial 
by Mr. Thurston Chase, Headmaster, news 
items of the school council, sports, and changes 
about the school and a page of excellent literary 
work complete the makeup of the Hearth. 





St. THomas Cuoir ScHOOL 


Two issues of the Joneer, student publication 
of the St. THomas Cuorr Scuoot of New York 
City, and an announcement from the school 
bring news of the activities of the thirty-six 
boys and masters. St. THomas was founded 
by Mr. Charles Steele and enjoys a beautiful 
new building on West 56th Street which is his 
gift to the school as is also the endowment of 
$825,000. The primary purpose of the school is 
to train boys’ voices for the choir at St. Thomas 
Church, and as a result an unusual musical 
education is given to the forty boys who are 
chosen to attend. Because of its home-like 
atmosphere, its excellent facilities, its high 
scholastic standards, St. THomas Cuoir ScHOOL 
ranks high and its graduates enter leading pre- 
paratory schools, maintaining enviable records. 

The Joneer contains not only news of the 
school, literary contributions and art work but 
a substantial amount of advertising. It is an 
interesting one of the many mimeographed 


student publications which come to the editor’s 
desk. 





CoLLEGIATE ELEMENTARY NEws 
Thanksgiving chapel at the CoLLEGIATE 
ScuooL, New York City, was held on Wednes- 
day, November 22nd, and in addition to the 


traditional Dutch and English songs featured 
an original Thanksgiving play by Mr. Warren 
Crater of the English department. The quota 
for the 6th War Bond drive was set at $50,000 
and the quota was oversubscribed with the 
Lower School bringing in most of the total. 
The M2-M3 soccer team completed a “winning” 
season, winning six of its games. The Ha/f 
Moon Review, student literary magazine of the 
Lower School which has its own press room 
and sets type and prints the magazine, received 
a gift of $100 from Mrs. Evelyn Sharp, mother 
of Peter Sharp, a former pressman. 





Fay Scuoo. Nores 


Harrison L. Reinke, Headmaster of Fay 
ScHooL, Southboro, Mass., announces the ap- 
pointment of Langdon G. Rankin, former Senior 
Master at Eaglebrook School, as an Assistant 
Headmaster. Miss Dorothy Walker, hereto- 
fore at the Laurel Hill School in Cleveland, has 
come to Fay Scuoou to take charge of the Lower 
School. Mr. and Mrs. Gordon’ Ferguson, who 
were previously at Eaglebrook School, have 
likewise joined the Fay Faculty, Mr. Ferguson 
as head of the History Department, and Mrs. 
Ferguson to assist in the Lower School. 

The pupils of Fay ScHoot, the townspeople 
of Southboro, and a small group from St. Mark’s 
School had an instructive, entertaining evening 
last November 3rd when Colonel Edward H. 
Cooper, celebrated war correspondent for the 
Christian Science Monitor, lectured to a com- 
munity gathering at the local town hall. The 
pictures accompanying the lecture were remark- 
able color shots of places all over the world. 
One that particularly roused the audience 
showed a box in some port between Persia and 
Russia, with Russian lettering on its side and 
below this, in English — “Deerfoot Farms, 
Southboro, Massachusetts.” 

Fay Scnuoov’s contribution to the recent 
National War Fund Drive was spurred on con- 
siderably by turning the campaign into a three- 
cornered competition between new boys, old 
boy Reds, and old boy Whites. When the 
final results were in, the School had well exceeded 
any corresponding contribution previously made. 
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WE RECOMMEND 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


The November issue of ProcressivE Epv- 
CATION begins with an article labeled Sticks and 
Stones. What confuses us is, who is on the 
receiving end of this title, Nicholas Murray 
Butler or progressive education? Dr. Butler 
in a speech at the opening exercises of Columbia 
University, as you may know, uttered the 
calumny that progressive education would 
“first of all deprive the child of his intellectual, 
social and spiritual inheritance and put him 
back in the Garden of Eden to begin all over 
the life of civilized man.” Being of a rural 
persuasion ourselves it sounds very pleasant — 
birds, free flowers, unfished-out trout streams. 
Not so the Progressive Advocates, who hadn’t 
half unrolled their New York Times before they 
were digging verbal brickbats out of their inkwells 
with the following results: Letter one reminds 
Dr. Butler that it is all his fault anyway since 
his institution harbored John Dewey and 
William Heard Kilpatrick. Letter two proves 
to that writer’s satisfaction that unless you be- 
lieve in progressive education you believe in 
keeping half the children in the world standing 
outside looking in the window while the chosen 
few sit inside with McGuffy’s Reader. This 
author sends a rather dirty one below the belt 
in the insinuation that only progressive educa- 
tion favors “higher education” for all capable 
students, for fear they will “correct the condi- 
tions that produced poverty in their families!” 
(The author is prouder of that one than we are.) 
Letter three is a splendid explanation of the aims 
of progressive education by A. D. Henderson, 
President of Antioch College, and is worth read- 
ing. Letter four makes us happy but doesn’t 
prove a thing by quoting irrelevantly, “Disci- 
pline is very much better among the sons of the 
soldiers of the last war.’”’ Vinal H. Tibbets, 
the editor of ProcressivE Epucartion in /etter 
five suggests that Dr. Butler read Challenge to 
Liberal Thought by Columbia’s own John Dewey, 
which rounds out the argument neatly. 

There is a short but good article in this issue 
on how to handle 4 Work Experience Program, 
by John D. Hogan, which we wish we had read 
a year ago. We missed a trick by not marching 
into the bank that lured one of our best seniors 
away, sticking our head through the wicket and 
saying, ‘““We’ve come to make a deal. 4 hrs. to 
you, 4 hrs. to us. O.K.?” 

The debate in this issue, by two very good 
people, is whether “‘an integrated curriculum 


is more functional than the traditional subject- 
matter curriculum.” It is probably entirely the 
fault of our own education but the word inte- 
gration used thus learnedly always sends us into 
a corner to beat our brains against the wall in 
an agony of futility. We just don’t see why an 
integrated freshman program on the Midwest, 
even when it covers everything from the geology, 
biology and ecology to the architectural and 
literary expression of that region, will “lead to 
self-discipline,” “restore the dignity of the in- 
dividual” and “refashion the man” to the new 
environment brought about by accelerated com- 
munications.” In spite of all the explanations 
by the author, Carter Davidson, President of 
Knox College, we know that that program 
would leave us standing flatfooted in the middle 
of Iowa just as surely as the traditional course 
of freshman comp, math, etc. These subjects, 
by the way, the freshman at Knox finds as 
special tutoring, a-rose-by-any-other-name, de- 
signed “to help him sharpen his tools of ex- 
pression and calculation.” You won’t fool the 
wily freshman long but at least he has the ad- 
vantage, we presume, of being able to escape 
these subjects when he no longer needs 
them. 


We were delighted by the sadistic rule that 
all the faculty indulging in the Midwest course 
at Knox had to sit through it themselves. That 
ought to teach them! Seriously we liked the 
idea and we liked the fact that in their military 
training programs Knox has not been afraid to 
shift the faculty from one department to another. 
We’d like nothing better than to wrap our Latin 
verbs up in their respective conjugations for 
awhile and try our hand at navigation or meteo- 
rology. 

Kenneth C. M. Sills, President of Bowdoin 
College, answers Mr. Davidson’s arguments 
and we are relieved to find out he is also appalled 
by “integrated; he doesn’t even like “function- 
al.” We feel better about our education. Dr. 
Sills feels that the kind of teaching is much more 
important than the mechanism or plan, and 
feels that the traditional curriculum is the better 
method of preserving a good academic standard. 
We are grateful to Mr. Sills for this support but 
we wish he had done more to help us with that 
word “integration.” 


— Dorice N. Taytor, 


Miss Hewitt’s Classes, 
New York City. 
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Picking the Leaves and Neglecting the Fruit 


At a joint meeting of the American Classical 
League and the New York Classical Club held 
at Columbia University on October 28, Miss 
Juanita Downes, President of the Pennsylvania 
Classical Association, read a paper on what the 
Pennsylvania Classical Association is doing to 
encourage Latin. I have no copy of Miss 
Downes’ paper. I am, therefore, giving my im- 
pressions from memory. 

From what I heard it seemed to me that too 
little time for the real study of Latin was allotted 
in the program outlined by Miss Downes. There 
are only so many minutes in a class period, only 
so many periods in a semester, and the students 
have only so many hours that they can devote 
to homework. Naturally we have to award the 
preference of time to what we think the more 
important: the teaching of Latin as a language 
and literature or the teaching about Latin. I 
was not alone in the opinion that Miss Downes 
and her associates were in favor of giving undue 
time to Roman civilization and were leaving 
Latin itself a poor pensioner on the bounty of 
whatever time would be left. The fact that the 
program described by Miss Downes apparently 
has the approval of the Classical Association of 
her state shows how widely the new tendency 
among Latin teachers has spread. This tend- 
ency, I think, is bad, and its extension bodes 
evil for our subject. 


To put so much emphasis on something that 
is not the teaching of Latin is a confession of de- 
feat and a lack of confidence in our subject. Do 
teachers of the modern languages go out of their 
way into the by-paths of French, German, or 
Spanish civilizations? Do they not rather con- 
centrate on the teaching of the languages they 
are supposed to teach? Do they not bring in the 
extra nationalistic elements allied to their lan- 
guage as a sideline? Does a teacher of French 
say, “I am not so much teaching this or that 
French author as teaching French geography, 
and so forth?” Yet a man of her state was 
quoted by Miss Downes as making an equiva- 
lent assertion about his teaching of Caesar. 

The contention, sometimes advanced, that 
pupils learn so little Latin that we must give 
them something they can learn, if it had any 
consequential force, would indicate the advis- 
ability of dropping Latin from the curriculum. 
And if this tendency continues to gain adherents, 
as it seems to be doing, that is precisely what is 
going to happen to Latin. Secondary pupils, I 


venture to say, learn at least as much Latin as 
they do French, German, or Spanish. Our pupils, 
we are told, do not keep up their Latin after 
leaving school. Do graduates continue to read 
the modern foreign languages? Do they learn 
enough of these languages to put their knowledge 
to any practical use after school days? With the 
amount of modern languages taught in our high 
schools we ought to be a nation of linguists. We 
certainly are not. Have military authorities 
issued any glowing reports of the ability, as in- 
terpreters, of high-school boys who have had 
two or three years of French or German? I 
have not heard or read of any such reports. As 
for amount learned and future use, Latin is at 
least on a par with the modern foreign lan- 
guages. ._If we must turn to a substitute for the 
true teaching of Latin, the teachers of the mod- 
ern languages ought to do the same for the same 
reasons. But we do not hear of their doing any- 
thing so unwise. Algebra and history are for- 
gotten just as readily as Latin, or any other 
secondary subject. Do the pupils of our public 
schools, who turn in their books after the com- 
pletion of a course, go out and buy new books on 
the subjects they have been studying? From 
what I have been able to observe, the handing 
in of the books in most cases seems to relieve 
their consciences from further responsibility for 
the matter contained in the books. 

The argument that, since pupils learn so 
little Latin, we ought to give them liberal doses 
of Roman civilization, could be pursued through 
its logical or illogical implications to the conse- 
quent that we should throw out all cultural sub- 
jects and adopt a purely utilitarian curriculum. 
And, if we do, we shall encounter the difficulty 
of selecting utilitarian subjects sure to be prac- 
ticed by the boys and girls after graduation. So, 
reductio ad absurdum, teach them nothing but 


the Three R’s. 


— P. J. Downina, 
The Browning School, 
New York City. 





ENGLISH 
The English Fournal 


The first two articles in the November issue 
deal with problems of literary criticism. Mr. 
Granville Hicks, in Some Literary Fallacies, 
attacks Mr. Bernard De Voto’s recent book 
through a good deal of his essay, but takes oc- 
casion, toward the end of it, to reproach one 
of Mr. De Voto’s principal victims, Mr. Van 
Wyck Brooks, for mis-criticizing just as Mr. 
De Voto does. “Both men are, of course, per- 
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fectly right when they lament the isolation of 
the writer in modern society, but they are wrong 
when they put the blame solely or primarily 
on the writers themselves.” The difficulty 
with such criticism, with the condemnation of 
such writers as Hemingway and Proust, is that 
the critic pays too little attention to what the 
writer is trying to do, and too much attention 
to what the critic thinks he ought to be doing. 
This, of course is no new theory of criticism. 
Ideally, it is no doubt very good theory indeed. 
Certainly a critic must try to see what an artist 
is trying to accomplish. But what if the critic 
is repelled (either intellectually or emotionally) 
by an author’s purpose, however clear, or how- 
ever well accomplished? It must be a rare 
critic indeed whose judgments are not highly 
(even if unconsciously) colored by his sympathy 
or lack of sympathy with an author’s views 
or with the way those views are expressed. In 
fact, one is tempted to ask whether, be its appear- 
ance never so impartial, criticism is not ulti- 
mately and inevitably the rationalization of an 
emotional reaction. 

Mr. Hick’s essay deals principally with 
criticism insofar as it concerns itself with 
authors’ views; Professor E. A. Cross, in 4p- 
preciating Literature as an Art, talks about 
criticism as applied to style — which is defined 
as “those characteristics of writing that mark 
one piece of composition as artistic and another 
as lacking the qualities of art.” The list of 
these characteristics is impressive, and one can 
scarcely disagree with any element of it, though 
the general effect seems to me to overemphasize 
the element of sound and to imply more cold- 
blooded premeditation on an author’s part 
than I suspect many rather good stylists employ. 
Also, I should have preferred a greater si, 
on lucidity as a prerequisite of good style, but 
that is a personal prejudice — a rationalization 
of an emotional reaction to stylists like Pater. 

Unfortunately, there is space only to mention 
the names and authors of two other articles 
in the November issue which I found interesting: 
The Teacher in the Perspective of Peace, by Harry 
Domincovich, and Stumbling Blocks in Reading, 
by Pauline Putnam. 

— Hueu K. Waraicurt, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 





LiBRARIES 
In the Autumn quarter, the Lisrary REvIEW 
(Glasgow) carried some of the most stimulating 
material on reading and education which has ap- 





eared in a long time, over here or over there. 

hose who can should get hold of a copy and 
read it through. In this column I should like to 
devote the remaining space to quoting at length 
from a brief article by Mr. R. C. A. Oates of 
Raynes Park County School for Boys, Merton. 
The article is one of five included in a feature 
entitled Bookish Education: a Symposium, and 
seems to me too good not to pass along to 
everyone. Here it is: 

“For myself, I do not for one moment be- 
lieve that schoolmasters can inculcate a love of 
reading. Not at least by mass teaching in a 
classroom. For one thing, the same book can 
hardly be expected to appeal to each and every 
member of a class of thirty. For another, the 
prerequisites of successful reading —a certain 
amount of comfort, quietude and leisureliness— 
are not easily and naturally found in the atmos- 
phere or equipment of a classroom. These are 
two reasons why the old and discredited methods 
of ‘silent reading’ and ‘reading round the 
class’ failed to produce readers. They were, at 
best, bad methods dictated by bad conditions 
and inspired, as often as not, by negative rather 
than by positive motives. 

“The trouble is, of course, that reading is by 
nature an affair for the individual, and educa- 
tion (in the meagre sense of instruction) is by 
necessity and custom done en masse. I do not 
myself believe that there is any escape from this 
dilemma. There are schoolmasters and school 
librarians who believe that they have found in 
the ‘library period’ or in one of its varieties the 
solution to the problem. . . . Reading in my 
view (not a representative one) must be indi- 
vidualist. It can be fostered and nursed (not 
inculcated) in an individual by someone who 
knows the individual and knows books... . 
Reading should be self-imposed. The school li- 
brarian’s job is to see that his library is suffi- 
ciently attractive to make reading a self-imposed 
pleasure for the individual. At the same time it 
must have stewards: there is no room for ‘blind 
alley books’ — books which are self-exhaustive 
and lead nowhere. Within these limits it must 
cater for all tastes; in particular it must cater 
for those evanescent interests of boyhood, one 
of which, if seized upon at the right time and in 
the right way, may prove to the individual that 
books can enrich his pursuit, whether it be 
cricket or birds’ eggs, postage stamps, or collect- 
ing railway numbers. For, once convincing proof 
of this has been given, a potential reader is in 
the making. I have known more than one rabid 
student of railway engines develop through 
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books about railways into a serious student of 
books in general. Given a book stock selected 
by someone who knows boys and is prepared 
to nurse them steadily but unperceived through 
their spasmodic enthusiasms, there are few boy- 
ish pursuits which cannot be fed by books. It 
might well be argued that the boy who can be 
most easily brought into contact is just that boy 
who is usually labelled ‘of a practical type, 
useful with his hands, but never reads a book.’ 
He is just the person who can be readily con- 
vinced that with books to help him there are a 
lot more things he might do with his hands. 
“All this is a delicate job. Its methods are 
indirect and inconspicuous. It requires patience, 
faith, and a book-stock where every book is 
attractively alive; the whole housed in a room 
as little like a class-room as possible; and ad- 
ministered by a school librarian of sympathetic 
understanding, with a knowledge of boys and 
books (but otherwise a normal human being as 
capable as any other of playing cricket); — 
granted these prerequisites or the means of 
attaining and maintaining them, I see no reason 
why in future education should not produce 
readers.” 
— GERRISH THURBER, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 





Mopern LANGUAGES 


The Modern Language Fournal 
November, 1944 

Duggan, Stephen, Teaching Foreign Languages. 
Before the war our geographical situation made 
foreign language study seem unnecessary and 
wasteful to many an American citizen. Now we 
know that this attitude cannot endure and that 
we must study and learn many different lan- 
guages. New methods have been devised and 
difficult objectives realized, because of the pres- 
sure of the emergency. “There can hardly be 
any doubt that this war-time experience will 
permanently influence the teaching of foreign 
languages.” . . . “This change will demand a 
different kind of teacher,” as well as a different 
kind of teaching. The mass of American stu- 
dents must learn to know and appreciate foreign 
peoples through study of their language and 


literature. Because of the threat of post-war 
international tragedy and chaos, “foreign lan- 
guages must occupy a far greater place of im- 
portance and dignity than in the past,” and in- 
creased attention must be devoted “to improving 
the methods of teaching these languages.” 

Sturtevant, E. H., What is a Linguist? In 
these day of Informants and Linguists, of truly 
gratifying results of certain ASTP programs, 
many questions are being asked, much generous, 
but perhaps mistaken, optimism is bred, and 
much thoughtless or pedantic criticism is heard. 
“Linguists” have been especially singled out for 
attack. Mr. Sturtevant, in a calm and even 
tone of voice, tells us briefly what manner of 
man a linguist is. “He is a scientist whose sub- 
ject-matter is language, and his task is to analyze 
and classify the facts of speech, as he hears them 
uttered by native speakers or as he finds them 
recorded in writing.” What sort of thing does a 
linguist do? He seeks “systematized common 
sense” in observing and recording language phe- 
nomena. He repudiates “‘all conclusions that 
are merely traditional.” He considers “all his 
conclusions as mere hypotheses to be accepted 
and followed only until a new hypothesis is 
found that fits the facts better.” 


A linguist, dealing with the study of a par- 
ticular language, says: study one language or 
dialect at a time; approach the language through 
the acquisition of see speech; eliminate the 
“superstitious traditionalism” of “applying La- 
tin grammar to modern languages”; the teacher 
must thoroughly understand the phonetics and 
syntax of the language being taught. 

Nicholson, Helen S., Learning by the Linguist- 
Informant Method. ‘The informant is the drill 
master and model for pronunciation.” He pro- 
nounces each sentence for each student, who re- 
peats it after him until a passable resemblance 
to the sounds of the native is achieved. Ex- 
planations and help are given by the linguist, 
whose task is to plan and direct the class. In 
each lesson every sound, word and sentence are 
carefully and endlessly repeated by informant 
and pupil. There is constant review. Eventually 
the result is automatic and fluent response. 


— Harris H. Tuomas, 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Reviewed by Members of the Booklist Committees 


For YounGER Boys AND GIRLS 


ANGELO THE NAUGHTY ONE, by Helen Garrett, pictures by 
Leo Politi 
Angelo the Naughty One became Angelo the brave just in time to go to Marla 
Rosa's wedding. And what an entrance he made, riding behind the soldier 
bridegroom on a shiny black horse! Leo Politi'’s drawings of the small Mexican 
add much to the charm of the book. 


Grades 3-6, Viking, 1944, 40 p., $2.00 
BARNEY’S BARGES, by Don Aspden, illus. by Henry C. Pitz 


An exciting story of the war of 1812 and the events leading up to the defense of 
Fort McHenry and the burning of Washington. John Rutledge was only a 
horse boy on a Maryland ferry, but he proved to be a great help to Commodore 
Barney as they chased the British up the Chesapeake. 


Grades 5-8, Holiday, 1944, $2.00 


BATTLES — HOW THEY ARE WON, by Mary Elting and Rob- 
ert T. Weaver, illus. by Jeanne Bendick 
This book will be in great demand: it answers all kinds of questions on the way 


battles are planned and then carried out. Of especial interest is the information 
on the big battles of World War II. Many detailed illustrations. 


Grades 5-9, Doubleday, 1944, $2.00 


BLACK AND WHITE, by Margaret Wise Brown, pictures by 
Charles G. Shaw 


This is the story of a black Welshman who liked everything black, until one 
night he dreamed about something white, and then he began to like white things. 
A very original story with amusing illustrations in black and white. 


Pre-school, Harpers, 1944, 29 p., $1.25 
CHIA AND THE LAMBS, by Margaret Phelps, illus. by Ann 


Eshner 
Chia is a Navaho girl who is celebrating her Nine Winter's Old Day when the 
story opens. How she cares for her lambs through the winter and through the 
summer gives us an interesting picture of Navaho life. The illustrations are 
particularly good and give a fine idea of life in the Southwest. 


Grades 4-8, Macrae, 1944, $2.00 
CLARINDA, by Frances Duncombe, pictures by Angela 


Clarinda wasn't good but she wasn’t naughty, she wasn't pretty, but she wasn't 
ugly; in short, she was just an ordinary little girl who had some extraordinary 
adventures when she slipped down the drain in the tub and came up in the duck 
pond. A very amusing tale with sugar-coated morals for all little girls. 


For girls, Grades 2-5, Holt, 1944, $2.00 


THE COAL INDUSTRY, by Josephine Perry 
The seventh volume of the important AMERICA AT WORK series by the 
same author. Here we have the history of coal from pre-historic times to the 
present, with interesting expositions on the development of coal-mining ma- 
chinery and methods. Well illustrated with photographs. 


Grades 4-8, Longmans, 1944, $1.75 


DANGER ON OLD BALDY, by Margaret E. Bell 
Robert Craig sees a flash of foam far down in the sea at the foot of Old Baldy. 
It was a speed-boat, he was sure, but whose and what it was doing in that re- 
mote place must be found out. His adventures in uncovering the plot of the 
Japanese fisherman make this thrilling story of Southern Alaska in the days 
just before the war. 


Grades 6-9, Morrow, 1944, 224 p., $2.00 
DOCTOR, THE PUPPY WHO LEARNED, by Helen Hoke, pic- 


tures by Diana Thorne 
Puppies are bound to get into trouble, and Doctor was no exception. 
learned the first lesson of puppyhood makes an amusing story. 
illustrated. 


Pre-school-3, Messner, 1944, 15 p., $1.00 
FIGHTING AMERICANS OF TODAY, by Don Cook 


Stories of the lives and achievements of our commanders in the present war. 
Authentic, interestingly told, full of adventure, they are an inspiration to all 
Americans. Clark, MacArthur, Eisenhower, Doolittle, King, and nine other 
valiant leaders. Illustrated with photographs. 


Grades 6-8, Dutton, 1944, $2.00 
THE GOOD SHIP RED LILY, by Constance Sanery 


Toby knew how to keep a secret, even such an important one as how the family 
was to get to the “Red Lily” to sail for America. 
so careful and Grandfather Timon tries to upset their plans. This story of 
England in the days of the religious persecution has a lot of thrills, and a fine 
flavor of authentic background. 


Grades 5-8, Longmans, 1944, 197 p., $2.25 
THE HIGHVIEW MYSTERY, by Lawrence A. Keating 


Three high school boys, leaders and good students, become involved in several 
mysteries that arise in their school life. They decide it is their civic duty to 
solve them. How they do this makes a humorous, very human story. 


Grades 6-8, Messner, 1944, $2.00 


How he 
Beautifully 


Little Mistress Violet is not - 


I HAD A PENNY, by Audrey Chalmers 


A red pocketbook with a penny in it is the starting point of this gay little book. 
Along the way we see the fish-man’s cat, a barber pole and the Organ Man, 
ending up with a hippity hop at the candy shop where the penny is spent for a 
green lollipop. 


Pre-school, Viking, 1944, 36 p., $1.00 


THE LAND WE LIVE ON, by Carol Lane Fenton and Mildred 
Adams Fenton 
A splendid book about our land, soil, rivers, forests, written by two scientists 


who know what children want to hear about these things. There are splendid 
pictures which clearly illustrate the simple, direct text. 


Grades 1-4, Doubleday, 1944, 88 p., $2.50 


MOLLY THE ROGUE, by Mary Walsh, illus. by Henry C. Pitz 


This delightful folk-tale has all the proper ingredients, banshees and fairies, 
Molly the beggar woman, a black-browed stranger and all the O’Rorys. The 


quaintness of the Irish talk adds much to this story as do the admirable 
illustrations. 


Grades 2-5, Knopf, 1944, $1.50 


NO MATTER WHERE, by Helen Hiett 


The author lived and made friends with the young people in England, France, 
Italy, Germany, and Spain and came to understand them and their problems, 
as well as the basis of true internationalism. A very timely, interesting, well- 
written book. 


Grades 6-8, Dutton, 1944, $3.00 
ON WINGS OF SONG, by Dena Humphreys, illus. by Phyllis N. 


Cote 
An excellent biography of that young man of fortune Felix Mendelssohn. Born 
to wealth and genius, he made the most of his short life. Goethe, Jenny Lind, 
and Queen Victoria were among his friends. His concert tours were triumphant 
journeys. To him we owe the discovery of Bach's great choral works, long 


forgotten. This lively true story is beautifully illustrated by a gifted young 
artist. 


Grades 5-8, Holt, 1944, 285 p., $2.50 


PICTURE MAP GEOGRAPHY OF CANADA AND ALASKA, 
by Vernon Quinn, illus. by Da Osino 
A colorful and inviting geography of northern North America with many fas- 


cinating picture-maps in two colors. By the authors of a similar book on Mexico, 
Central America, and the West Indies. 


Grades 3-7, Lippincott, 1944, $2.00 
PILOTS, MAN YOUR PLANES, by Frank W. Mason 


Good adventure story about a captain in the Army Air Corps, who fights not 
only Japs in the Pacific and Nazis at Malta, but also his commanding officer 
whose stubborn tactics have lost men and planes. 


Grades 6-8, Lippincott, 1944, illus., $1.75 


PURITAN ADVENTURE, by Lois Lenski, illus. by the author 


The Partridges of Massachusetts Bay Colony led a simple, stern Puritan life 
until Aunt Charity came over from England and transformed things with her 
happy spirit. A grand story, with action, human understanding and a vivid 
picture of early New England. 


For girls, grades 5-8, Lippincott, 1944, $2.00 


RODDY MEETS THE CIRCUS, by Mabel Betsy Hill 


Roddy is a lonely eight-year-old who suddenly finds himself in an entirely new 
world, that of circus people. He meets and talks with acrobats, clowns, and 
midgets. A drum major gives him a hat and baton. And then, as suddenly, he 
. at ~y again, but lonely no longer because another eight-year-old has moved 
n next door. 


Grades 1-3, Lippincott, 1944, illus., $1.50 
SMOKY RIDGE, by Frederic Doyle, pictures by Theresa Kalab 


Ten animal stories, laid in the Appalachians. The author writes out of first- 
hand experience as well as out of study, and reveals a sympathy with wild 
creatures that usually keeps on the hither side of sentimentality. For the 
youngest readers the vocabulary may seem difficult. 


Grades 6-9, Longmans, 128 p., illus., $2.25 


THEY ALL SAW IT, by Margaret Wise Brown, illus. by Yllo 


A large flat book with wonderful big photographs of animals, a slight story (in 
large print) with a tingling feeling of suspense. 


Pre-school- Kindergarten, Harpers, 1944, $1.50 


TREKS ACROSS THE VELDT, by Theodore J. Waldeck, illus. 
by Ivan T. Sanderson 
This is a breath-taking account of an expedition to Africa to capture live animals 
fora zoo. Mr. Waldeck’s great love for the animals and the veldt comes out on 


every page. The illustrations are superb, making this book a first choice for 
everyone interested in wild life and exploration. 


Grades 5-up, Viking, 1944, $2.50 
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THREE NEW BOOKS ON CHINA: 


DRAGONS ON GUARD, by Anna C. Chandler 


Ten simple and effective stories that interpret the Art and History of Old China. 
Starting with the Chori dynasty (1100 B.C.) the stories cover dramatic events 
or a in each of the great dynasties and include the present Chinese Re- 
public. 


Grades 5-9, Lippincott, 1944, illus. $2.50 


GIANTS OF CHINA, by Helena Kuog, illus. by Woodi Ishmael 


Vivid pictures of wie famous leaders of China, beginning with Huang Ti, 
the Yellow Emperor (2500 B.C.), including men and women of unusual power 
and ability, and closing with a charming portrait of Madame Chiang Kai Shek. 


Grades 6-9, Dutton, 1944, $3.00 


THE PAGEANT OF CHINESE HISTORY, by Elizabeth Sieger 


A timely reprint of a popular and well-established history of China (from 3000 
B.C.), with a new chapter on the heroic Republic. A book that the Armed 
Services are using. 


Grades 6 and up, Longmans, 1934-1944, illus., $3.00 


WHOSE LITTLE BIRD AM I?, by Leonard Weisgard 


This appealing little book is a variation on the Ugly Duckling. The pictasee of 
baby birds will appeal to the whole family, though the three-year-old will beg 
to read it again and again. 


Pre-school, Crowell, 1944, 36 p., $1.00 


fs rma YARNS, Compiled by Wilhelmina Harper, illus. by Neda 
alker 


An excellent collection of stories by some of the most famous writers of chil- 
dren's books. This is the first in a series of books that will bring us stories from 
different regions of the United States. They are a wise choice of old and new, 
and included for good measure are two “Tall Tales." 


Grades 4-8, Dutton, 1944, $2.00 


For OLDER Boys AND GIRLS 
AMERICA IN LITERATURE, edited by Tremaine McDowell 


The editor has given a picture of the thought and ideals of our country through 
selections in prose and poetry, mostly taken from writings of our time, with 
section heads reinforced by quotations from Walt Whitman. The book is well 
made, suitable for the general reader and, though it is unburdened by annota- 
tions, useful in the classroom. 


Grades 10-12, Crofts, 1944 
A CHOICE OF KIPLING’S VERSE, made by T. S. Eliot 


When one poet writes about another, there’s news about both of them. By his 
selection of poems T. S. Eliot tells us a little about his own taste; in his intro- 
ductory essay he makes specific what he values in Kipling, and perhaps in 
poetry generally, mastery of the ballad form, interest in technique, historical 
imagination. Teachers and an occasional student may read the introduction in 
the light of Eliot's other writings, and of Edmund Wilson's comment on Kip- 
ling (an article in the Atlantic); most school boys will welcome the collection of 
poems, fairly representative of the body of Kipling's verse. 


Grades 9-12, Scribner, 1943, 306 p., $2.50 
D DAY, by John Gunther 


This is D Day in the invasion of Sicily. The author went to Malta, where he 
met Eisenhower, Montgomery, and Alexander. Later he accompanied a group 
of invading forces to Sicily. After a comparatively short stay there he moved 
on to Turkey and other parts of the Near East. 


Grades 9-12, Harper, 1944, 276 p., $3.00 


DR. GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER, by Shirley Graham and 
George D. Lipscomb, illus. by Elton C. Fox 


One of the best biographies for boys and girls that has been published in a long 
time. The story of Dr. Carver is an heroic tale, one that will appeal to everyone 
for its tremendous strength and sincerity. Besides, there isn’t a dull page in it! 


Grades 5-12, Messner, 1944, 248 p., $2.50 


THE FIRST WOMAN DOCTOR, The Story of Elizabeth Black. 
well, M.D., by Rachel Baker 


The First Woman Doctor is a very well written biography of Elizabeth Black- 
well. Elizabeth was one of a large interesting family who came from England 
to America in 1832. Elizabeth became a doctor, and a famous one, but her 
struggle to get a medical education in those days is something for you to read 
about in this book. It is a splendid book which you will enjoy. 


Grades 6-12, Messner, 1944, illus., $2.50 
FLIGHTS TO GLORY, by John Purcell 


American air-power in the Pacific came of age in the interval between Pearl 
Harbor and the Battle of the Bismark Sea. The exploits of these combat flyers 
are now a part of American history. Purcell retells their stories of courage and 
ingenuity in a chronological order and includes many probably missed by the 
average newspaper reader. 

illus., $2.50 


Grades 9-12, Vanguard, 1944, 184 p., 
GEORGE M. COHAN, by Ward Morehouse 


Friendly biography of America's beloved song-and-dance man, with much 
about his family, all theater folk. Of special interest to those who wish to 
follow the history of the theater during the past fifty years and appealing to 
those who have been stimulated by the moving picture to learn more about the 
Cohan personalities. The style is offhand, journalistic rather than finished, 
comparable in many ways with that of Gene Fowler's Goodnight, Sweet Prince. 


Grades 11-12, Lippincott, 1943, 240 p., illus., $3.00 


HE’S IN THE DESTROYERS NOW, by Lt. Com. William Ex- 
ton, Jr. 
Describes life on board a destroyer in wartime. Convoy duty, shore patrol, 
task force, or the other phases of destroyer action. Tells how the ship is fought 


= the day to day duties of various officers and men. Not particularly well 
written. 


Grades 10-12, McBride, 1944, 224 p., illus., $2.75 
HOW NEW WILL THE BETTER WORLD BE? by Carl L. Becker 


A readable discussion of its subject because the writer uses intelligible language 
not without humor. Refusing to go all out for a perfect world to follow the 


war, he nevertheless gives hope for improvement on the basis of what we have 
had in the past. 


Grades 11-12, Knopf, 1944, 269 p., $2.50 
JOHN MILTON, by Edmund Fuller 


A concise and very illuminating biography of one of the greatest writers and 
fearless political thinkers of England. This is a fine introduction to Milton, 
who, though blind, retained keenness of mind, braveness of spirit, and love of 
liberty during the dramatic ups and downs of his life. 


Grades 7-12, Harpers, 1944, illus., $2.50 


LOVE’S ENCHANTMENT, col. 
Bock 


A fine collection of twenty-seven love poems and ballads, favorites with thous- 
ands of girls. Beautiful illustrations add to the enchantment of the poetry. 


For girls, grades 5-12, Doubleday, 1944, $2.50 
NURSE! by Irmengarde Eberle 


This book gives an account of nursing down through the ages, tells what oppor- 
tunities are open today, and what is likely to be the position of a nurse in the 
post-war world. A good book for those who are thinking of becoming nurses, 
and for those who only want to know what the profession is. 


Girls, Grades 7~12, Crowell, 1944, $2.00 


by Helen Ferris, illus. by Vera 


POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD 1944, ed. by Walter 
H. Mallory 


An invaluable handbook in which are compiled for each country of the world 
lists of the chief officials, party leaders, and newspapers, together with a brief 
description of the form of government. 


Grades 9-12, Harper, 1944, 201 p., $2.75 
RUSSIA AND THE PEACE, by Bernard Pares 


A first-rate account of Russia today. There are clear statements about the 
revised conception about private property, religion, and the family. The author 
discusses Russia's position with her neighbors. One of the best chapters gives 
the background of the Polish question and suggests a possible solution. The 
author is a distinguished authority on Russia who has taught Russian language 
and literature in the University of London and has visited Russia more than 
twenty times. 


Grades 10-12, Macmillan, 1944, 286 p., frontispiece, $2.50 
MR. TOMPKINS EXPLORES THE ATOM, by G. Gamow 


An attempt in Alice in Wonderland style by a well-known physicist to explain 
such divisions of his specialty as entropy, cyclotrons, the nature of atomic 
nuclei, neutrons, and common and garden electrons. For the student who has 
advanced to the point of thinking about atomic physics the adventures of Mr. 
T. might be interesting. 


Grade 12, Macmillan, 1944, 97 p., illus., $2.00. 


TRIAL BY TIME, by Thomas Hornsby Ferril 


Poetry written by a newspaper man whose forthright prose has appeared in 
Harpers Magazine and elsewhere. The poems vary greatly in clearness and in 
power, but they are sincere pieces about the West and the war. 


Grade 12, Harper, 1944, 124 p., $2.00 
TVA-DEMOCRACY ON THE MARCH, by David E. Lilienthal 


The man who carries responsibility for the Tennessee Valley development tells 
the story of what has been done and of what more is planned to make technologi- 
cal growth an ally rather than an enemy of the human spirit. Written with 
fervor and useful both as a charter of social betterment and as a revelation of 
the kind of men who are undertaking Government service. 


Grades 10-12, Harper, 1944, 260 p., illus., $2.50 
WHOA, MATILDA, by Janet Lambert 


The irrepressible Candy Kane is back again with her difficult family. How she 
begins her career, copes with “Matilda” (a Ford of no figure and uncertain 
age) and keeps the peace at home makes a gay humorous story that all girls 
will enjoy. 


Girls, Grades 7-10, Dutton, 183 p., $2.00 
WHAT MANNER OF MAN? by Noel Busch 


The title, recalling Jesus in the storm of Galilee, may seem frivolous, but the 
book is a serious effort to examine the personality of President Roosevelt by 
the methods of modern psychiatry. Much is omitted that the President's ad- 
mirers would consider significant, and much said that will seem to his sharpest 
critics too favorable. But the book is brief, readable, and original enough to 
sustain interest. 


Grades 10-12, Harper, 1944, 189 p., $2.00 
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THE TREASURE CHEST OF BOOKS 


The Book Committee of the Woman’s Council 
for Post War Europe has organized a plan to send 
Treasure Chests of books to the countries of Europe 
and Asia as they are liberated. On December 1, 
information about this project, together with a 
list of suggested books, was sent to all member 
schools of the Secondary Education Board. Other 
schools may obtain this list, with instructions, by 
writing to Mme. Ninon Tallon, Chairman, Book 
Committee of the Woman’s Council for Post War 


le Inc., 366 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
+ # 


The Treasure Chest is more than a collection of 
books, it is a token of good will, a gesture of friend- 
ship. Whenever possible, the children should be 
active participants in the choice of books; and if 
the children who fill the chests take time to read 
the books before making their selection, the gift 
will be a more thoughtful one and will mean more 
to the givers. 


The list of suggested books has been carefully 
worked out and should be followed in selecting books 
for Treasure Chests. Chests will go to Belgium, 
China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, England, France, 
Greece, Holland, Italy, Jugoslavia, Norway, Philip- 
pine Islands, Poland, and the Soviet Union. 
Schools wishing to participate should notify the 
Book Committee, indicating the size chests to be 
filled (30-book chest or 100-book chest) and which 
countries have been chosen. 


Each group should make its own Treasure Chest 
and hold it until notified where and when to send it, 
as only a limited number may be shipped at one 
time. The chest is just a strong wooden box with 
a lid and a padlock, for which duplicate keys should 
be sent. The dimensions suggested are: 


30-book chest: length 16 in., width 12 in., 
height 12 in. 


100-book chest: length 24 in., width 20 in., 
height 16 in. 


It is better still to make the chest to fit your 
books exactly. 


The chests may be decorated. The Book Com- 
mittee will appreciate it if you will use on the out- 
side lid the words TREASURE CHEST, on the in- 
side of the lid, the rainbow (symbol of the Commit- 
tee) and the words OUR WORLD, UNITED 
THROUGH BOOKS. On the sides, any design, 
possibly symbols of our country and of that to 
which the chest is going. 


Pledge cards may be secured from the Book 
Committee at the address given in paragraph one. 
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